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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


-*txs> 


The  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Education, 
assembled  in  Library  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1852,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the 
President,  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
chair. 

By  invitation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brinsmade,  of  Newark,  opened 
the  session  with  prayer. 

The  roll  of  the  permanent  members  was  called,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Association  read. 

On  motion, 

Messrs.  W.  Travis,  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  J.  P.  Walter,  of  Delaware,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  the  Local  Committee,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  hours  for  meeting  on  each  day  shall  he 
as  follows:  From  9  to  12 J  in  the  forenoon;  from  3  to  6  in  the 
afternoon;  from  7J  to  9J  in  the  evening. 

On  motion, 

The  President  appointed  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York;  and  T. 
Allen  Clarke,  of  Louisiana,  a  Committee  to  examine  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  delegates,  and  report  upon  the  same. 
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A  communication  was  read  from  the  President  of  the  “New¬ 
ark  Library  Association,”  offering  the  use  of  their  rooms  and 
library  to  the  members  of  the  Association  during  their  stay  in 
the  city. 

A  communication  was  also  read  from  the  “New  Jersey  His¬ 
torical  Society,”  offering  free  access  to  their  library. 

These  invitations  were  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  returned. 

A  list  of  subjects  upon  which  papers  might  be  expected,  was 
read,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o’clock, 

P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

August  10,  1852. 

The  Association  met  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M.,  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

The  preliminary  exercises  connected  with  the  organization  of 
the  Association,  having  been  completed,  the  President  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly:  * 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

The  position  in  which  I  find  myself  is  somewhat  anomal¬ 
ous.  When  last  year  I  entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office,  being 
without  a  predecessor,  I  was  required  by  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  to  pronounce  the  address  which  properly  devolves  only  on 
a  retiring  President.  This  year,  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
the  same  committee,  I  retain  a  post,  which,  both  my  own  incli¬ 
nations  and  (if  I  do  not  much  mistake,)  the  clear  language  of 
the  Constitution  require  me  to  relinquish.  As  I  was  then  with¬ 
out  a  predecessor,  I  am  now  without  successor.  Yet,  so  auto¬ 
cratic  are  the  tastes  of  these  gentlemen,  and  so  given  are  they 


*  The  address  not  having  been  written,  this  report  of  it  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
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withal  to  the  exercise  of  “constructive”  powers,  that  they  de¬ 
mand  of  me  another  address.  I  yield  with  such  grace  as  I  can 
command ;  but  I  cannot  contemplate  without  some  solicitude  the 
consequences  to  those  whom  I  see  before  me.  Their  patience 
will  be  taxed  by  listening  to  remarks  for  which  I  am  poorly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  which  I  shall  present  with  corresponding  reluctance. 

"What  shall  be  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  ?  To  what  object 
shall  they  tend?  Tou  will  expect  from  me  no  ambitious  display 
of  rhetoric.  Tou  have  not  come  here  to  be  dazzled  with  brilliant 
declamation,  or  to  be  amused  with  curious  speculations.  We 
have  all  left  our  homes  and  pursuits,  at  the  cost  of  valuable  time, 
and  at  the  sacrifice,  to  some  of  us,  of  more  important  interests, 
that  we  may  compass  some  practical  and  substantial  good  for 
ourselves  and  others.  We  have  come  to  have  our  hearts  stirred 
within  us  in  behalf  of  what  Milton  calls  “a  right  virtuous  and 
noble  education.”  We  are  here  that  we  may  have  our  strength 
renewed  for  the  duties  to  which  we  have  been  called  by  Provi¬ 
dence  or  choice;  that  we  may  get  hints  in  respect  to  the  precise 
objects  for  which  we  should  labor,  and  the  best  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  those  objects ;  that  we  may  raise  questions  which  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  our  earnest  attention  while  we  are  together,  and  which  we 
may  carry  away  with  us  for  more  mature  consideration  here¬ 
after. 

In  what  way,  then,  can  your  presiding  officer  better  discharge 
the  duty  allotted  to  him  in  opening  your  deliberations,  than 
by  offering  some  thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  education,  both 
in  our  own  land  and  elsewhere.  When  Francis  Bacon,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy,  he  experienced  a  profound  sense  of  dissatisfaction. 
Even  at  that  early  age,  he  could  discern  that  for  dialectical  pur¬ 
poses — as  an  instrument  for  evolving  from  established  or  assumed 
truths,  the  other  truths  which  might  be  dependent  upon  them — 
it  was  an  instrument  of  wonderful  power.  But  he  saw,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  contained  no  element  of  progress.  It  fur¬ 
nished  no  means  by  which  the  human  mind  could  step  beyond 
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the  charmed  circle  of  existing  knowledge,  and  make  inroads  upon 
the  undiscovered  continents  of  truth.  In  his  first  work — the 
Advancement  of  Learning — while  he  recognises  the  value  of 
their  labors  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  discourses  wisely  of 
science  as  it  then  was,  he  also  “notes  as  defective”  many  things 
which  he  considered  erroneous  or  insufficient.  Would  that  a 
second  Bacon  might  arise,  who  should  do  for  Education  now 
what  the  first  Bacon  did  for  Inductive  Philosophy.  This  subject 
stands  most  intimately  connected,  not  merely  with  learning,  but 
with  all  civilization  and  all  religion.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
fame  of  this  Association,  should  some  one  of  its  members,  or 
some  one  who  may  be  inspired  by  its  discussions  and  labors,  be 
urged  to  undertake  and  successfully  to  achieve  a  work  on  the 
Advancement  of  Education ,  which  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  may  come  after  us.  Few  works  are  more  needed — 
few  would  confer  a  greater  service  on  mankind.  To  portray 
the  different  methods  and  institutions  of  education — to  point  out 
what  in  each  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  “note  in  each  what  is 
deficient” — to  sketch  at  the  same  time  with  clear  and  bold  hand 
what  might  be  done  and  what  should  be  aspired  to — here  is  a 
task  which  might  well  move  the  ambition  of  the  wisest  and  most 
generous  lover  of  his  kind. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  hint  at  what  should  constitute  the  hum¬ 
blest  rudiments  of  such  a  work.  But,  as  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
each  of  us,  when  he  appears  here  to  offer  his  humble  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  object  of  our  Association,  and  as  that  object  is  the 
advancement  of  education,  I  may  be  forgiven,  if — speaking  (as 
Burke  says,)  rvith  the  “freedom  of  history,”  but  yet  in  all  kind¬ 
ness  and  courtesy,  I  undertake  to  put  my  finger  upon  some  of  the 
unsound  places  in  our  systems  of  instruction  and  training.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  “note  some  defects,”  and  at  the  same  time  to 
suggest  some  specific  undertakings,  towards  which  our  infant 
society  might  profitably  direct  its  labours. 

Every  enlightened  friend  of  education  and  of  humanity  must 
have  a  two-fold  wish :  First ,  That  the  number  of  those  who 
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enjoy  the  blessings  of  scholastic  culture,  may  be  increased— 
Second,  that  that  culture  may  be  improved  both  intellectually 
and  morally.* 

It  is  most  important  that  the  area  of  education  be  enlarged ; 
that  it  embrace  within  the  sphere  of  its  beneficent  influence 
many  who  are  now  given  over  to  neglect  and  ignorance.  Much 
has  been  already  achieved  in  this  way.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  well  regulated  school,  were 
regarded  as  a  prerogative  for  the  favored  few.  From  three  to 
five-fifths  of  the  rising  population  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
were  without  them.  Even  among  that  people,  favored  of  the 
Most  High,  there  were,  ’till  after  the  era  of  the  great  captivity, 
no  schools  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  So  it  was  during  the 
middle  ages — -and  so,  alas  !  it  has  been  in  lands  that  have  boasted 
of  the  inheritance  of  intellectual  and  religious  freedom,  in  more 
recent  times.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 
on  the  millions  in  Christian  lands,  whose  lot  is  toil.  There  is 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  slow  but  sure  advance  of  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic  principle,  than  the  fact — that  the  School,  the  common  and 
public  school,  which  dispenses  to  every  hamlet  and  household 
the  elements  of  instruction  and  moral  culture,  is  now  regarded 
as  the  incontestable  right  of  the  whole  people — that  the  mere 
circumstance  that  a  child  is  born  in  any  land  which  calls  itself 
Christian,  involves  the  privilege  of  being  placed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  primary  school,  in  contact  with  the  foundations 
of  all  law,  philosophy,  literature  and  religion.  Every  where, 
even  under  the  most  absolute  despotism,  that  School  stands  a 
living  and  most  significant  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the 
human  soul — a  protest  loud  and  impressive  against  the  insidious 
encroachments  of  tyranny.  Absolute  princes  may  think,  that 
by  controlling  the  studies  of  these  schools,  they  will  be  able  to 
mould  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  people  to  their  own  purposes, 
and  for  a  time  they  may  seem  to  succeed.  Be  assured,  however, 
that  in  this  age,  a  people  who  read,  and  who,  with  the  power  of 
reading,  are  urged  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  thinking,  hold  in 
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their  hands  a  lever  by  which  they  can  raise  the  mightiest  and 
most  massive  despotism  from  its  place,  and  topple  it  into  ruins. 
In  the  prevalence  of  common  schools  and  'common  school  edu¬ 
cation,  we  have  a  sure  pledge  that  the  progress  of  a  large  and 
generous  Christian  liberty — though  arrested  at  times  and  at  times 
apparently  reversed — is  still  a  fact — a  law  of  Providence. 

But  while  we  rejoice  that  this  light  shines  down  into  valleys 
that  long  lay  in  darkness,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  young  whom  it  still  fails  to  reach.  In  every  coun¬ 
try — but  in  our  own  and  in  our  fatherland,  more  even  than 
where  there  is  less  of  civil  liberty — there  are  vast  numbers  who 
pass  from  their  cradles  into  the  busy  world,  and  thence  down  to 
their  graves,  with  none  of  the  training  that  comes  from  a  well 
ordered  school; — there  are  still  greater  numbers  who  enjoy  this 
training  for  an  inadequate  period.  It  seems  to  be  a  sad  but  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  existing  arrangements  of  society  in  large 
towns,  that  there  should  be  a  stratum  too  low  to  be  reached  by  our 
common  school  system,  as  it  is  now  worked.  If  reached  at  all, 
it  must  be  through  the  voluntary  and  well  directed  efforts  of  an 
enlightened,  self-denying  charity.  IIow  many  are  there,  in  our 
cities,  who  care  not  for  their  own  or  their  children’s  future — who 
are  mindful  only  of  what  can  minister  to  the  lowest  wants  or  the 
most  unhallowed  propensities — who  are  either  unable  to  give 
opportunities  for  education  to  their  offspring,  or  who  dread  the 
stern  rebuke  which  will  come  forth  from  a  child’s  enlightened 
conscience,  when  he  returns  from  the  influence  of  purer  associa¬ 
tions.  Take  those  who,  in  Europe,  are  called  the  “dangerous” 
or  “vagrant”  classes.  In  London  alone,  according  to  May- 
hew’s  Work  on  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  (a  work  of 
simple  truth,  but  with  more  than  the  interest  of  fiction,)  there 
are  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  of  this  character ;  and  think  you 
that  what  is' truth  in  London  is  not,  to  some  extent,  aye,  and 
to  a  frightful  extent,  truth  in  New  York — truth  in  Philadelphia — 
truth  in  Boston.  Suppose  you  that  causes  which  are  operating 
in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  are  powerless  here  ?  The  evil  is 
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gigantic,  and  it  threatens  consequences  that  merit  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  reflecting  mind.  It  can  be  met  in  part,  it  seems  to 
me,  through  Associations  like  this.  To  what  subject  can  they 
direct  their  thoughts  more  worthy  of  regard,  than  the  rescue  of 
these  little  ones  from  the  destiny  that  otherwise  awaits  them  ? 
Let  me,  then,  commend  the  matter  to  your  deliberate  considera¬ 
tion.  How  shall  they,  who  in  the  language  of  the  Germans,  are 
“  due  to  school,”  be  brought  to  school  ?  The  absolute  monarchs 
of  Europe  are  at  no  loss  for  means.  They  march,  if  necessary, 
a  platoon  of  soldiers  ;  they  lay  violent  constraint  on  both  parent 
and  child.  But  these  are  measures  hardly  compatible  with  our 
institutions,  or  the  spirit  of  our  people.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  the  work  must  he  devolved  on  private  beneficence  ;  and  is 
there  any  quarter,  from  which  the  call  to  it  can  go  forth  more 
properly  than  from  a  body  like  this,  representing  as  it  does,  to 
some  extent,  the  educational  heart  of  our  continent,  and  seeking 
to  know  where  its  members  can  go,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
humanity,  to  do  good  works  ? 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  area  of  Education 
needs  to  be  extended.  There  are  those  who  have  been  in  our 
public  schools,  but  who  have  been  prematurely  withdrawn. 
There  are  others,  past  childhood,  who  have  just  reached  our 
shores,  who  are  hardly  able  to  read,  and  who  are  without  means 
of  securing  more  instruction.  How  many  are  there  in  our  manu¬ 
factories'  and  workshops  who  ought  to  be  under  scholastic  tui¬ 
tion  ?  How  many  who  make  night  hideous  with  their  turbulence, 
that  ought  to  be  opening  their  minds  and  improving  their  hearts* 
at  good  evening  schools  ?  When  the  Roman  youth  took  to  him- 
self  the  manly  gown,  he  did  not  go  forth  at  once  to  a  world  of 
license  ;  he  went  from  the  scene  of  domestic  and  school  training 
to  the  forum  or  the  camp,  where  he  was  passed  through  a  severe 
course  of  discipline,  specially  adapted  to  his  future  profession. 
But  with  us,  the  young  pass  directly  from  school  to  encounter 
life’s  fiercest  temptations.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  our  benevo¬ 
lent  action.  Let  us  inquire,  whether  means  cannot  be  devised 
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for  detaining  the  young  longer  at  school.  Let  us  encourage 
efforts  which  are  now  making  to  supply  those  who  leave,  with  sup¬ 
plementary  care  and  instruction.  You  have  heard  of  Evening 
Schools.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  them  ;  to  witness  the 
order  and  diligence  of  the  pupils,  and  to  admire  the  untiring, 
self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  teachers.  No  one  can  have  seen  what 
I  have  seen,  without  feeling  that  the  general  introduction  of  this 
class  of  schools  into  our  cities  and  large  towns,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  strides,  made  in  our  day,  in  behalf  of  education. 

Voluntary  evening  classes  have  also  been  established,  where 
those  among  laboring  youth,  who  love  knowledge,  assemble  at 
their  own  expense,  and  receive  lessons  in  drawing,  chemistry  and 
other  branches.  Then,  again,  courses  of  lectures  are  provided. 
Would  that  these  lectures  were  always  adapted  to  their  purpose — 
that  they  imparted  substantial  information  and  promoted  a  taste 
for  profitable  reading  or  thinking.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  misdirected  talent  which  is  at 
work  in  this  department,  it  is  a  subject  for  deep  regret,  that  this 
is  not  always,  nor  even  usually  the  case.  They  have  given  us  an 
example  in  England,  in  this  department,  which  merits  our  un¬ 
qualified  praise.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Institution, 
the  Geological  Society,  as  well  as  through  other  means — the 
first  men  of  that  land — her  Faradays,  her  De  la  Beches,  her 
Sedgewicks  and  Lyells  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
her  humblest  artizans.  Their  lectures  are  rich  in  information — 
they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  real  wants  of 
*the  working  population — and  the  consequence  is  seen  in  a 
crowded  attendance,  and  in  a  most  intelligent  and  lively  inte¬ 
rest.  Hitherto,  popular  lectures  in  this  country  have  attracted 
but  a  small  proportion  of  those  by  whom  the'y  are  most  needed. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  we  should  strive  to  pay  the  debt, 
which,  in  this  respect,  we  owe  them  ?  Is  it  not  full  time  that 
our  artificers,  our  apprentices,  our  laboring  men,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  should  have  places  opened  to  them,  where  they  can  find 
food  for  their  highest  faculties — where  they  can  gain  the  im- 
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pulse  which  comes  only  from  the  best  minds.  They  are  tired  of 
charlatanism.  They  know,  in  their  souls,  that  life  is  too  serious 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  away.  In  their  inmost  hearts,  they  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  real  knowledge — and  be  it  ours  as 
individuals,  and  as  a  Society,  to  contribute  our  part  towards 
satisfying  their  demands. 

I  have  thus  said  something  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
area  over  which  education  ought  to  spread  itself ;  let  me  now 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  things  which  I  deem  mistaken  in  the 
existing  state  of  education. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  one  of  our  greatest  wants  is  that  of  a 
truly  docile  spirit,  of  a  spirit  which  inclines  us  to  learn  from  any 
and  every  quarter,  which  does  not  esteem  itself  too  wise  to  be 
instructed  by  any  nation,  of  any  age.  A  spirit  of  large  and 
liberal  eclecticism  is  needed  in  education,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  matters.  I  well  know  the  inventive  turn  of 
Americans,  the  amazing  amount  of  original  genius  that  there  is 
in  this  country.  If  you  put  a  machine  or  a  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  before  a  genuine  American,  what  is  the  very  first  question 
he  asks  himself '!  It  is  not  “ how  can  I  use  this  but,  “how 
can  I  improve  it  ?”  This  confidence  in  our  own  resources,  has 
wrought  wonders  in  the  line  of  arts  and  industry  ;  wonders  in 
every  line  of  liberal  research ;  yet  after  all,  the  first  requisite 
for  improvement,  is  that  we  know  something,  and  a  great  deal, 
too,  of  that  which  has  been  done  by  others.  From  a  lack  of 
this  knowledge,  the  same  process  or  machine  has  been  invented 
over  and'  over  again,  by  minds  which,  in  about  the  same  state  of 
progress,  were  struggling  to  meet  a  want  which  they  felt  to 
exist.  Had  these  men  been  content  to  send  to  Washington  to 
discover  what  had  been  already  patented  in  the  same  line  of  art, 
they  might  have  escaped  the  toil,  the  disappointment,  the  heart¬ 
burnings,  and  the  final  bankruptcy  which  too  frequently  follow 
the  career  of  the  original  inventor.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  education.  While  we  have  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
our  inventive  and  improving  powers,  our  efficiency  would  be 
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greatly  increased  if  we  were  more  familiar  with,  the  methods 
which  have  been  practiced  in  former  ages,  and  with  those  which 
are  practiced  now  in  other  countries.  A  report,  or  memoir, 
upon  the  existing  state  of  education,  not  merely  here  or  in  our 
fatherland,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world,  would  be  extremely  serviceable.  There  is  something  to 
be  learned  from  every  nation,  even  from  those  despised  bar¬ 
barians,  the  Chinese.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  principles 
which  lie  down  at  the  very  basis  of  their  political  and  social  system, 
which  might,  without  any  serious  injury,  be  incorporated  into 
_  our  own  ;  I  mean  the  importance  attached  to  the  parental  and 
filial  relations,  and  the  prominence  given  to  moral,  as  compared 
with  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  Something  may  be 
learned,  in  short,  from  each  and  every  system.  Could  we 
bring  these  different  systems  together,  analize  each  to  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts — dissect  it  as  an  anatomist  dissects  his  subject, 
until  we  come  to  the  central  organ,  which  governs  its  move¬ 
ments,  we  should  find  none  either  among  those  now  existing,  or 
among  those  celebrated  in  history,  that  has  not  something  in  it 
worthy  of  our  profoundest  study ;  none  but  has  principles, — 
exaggerated,  abused,  it  may  be — yet  principles  which,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  those  that  characterise  other  systems,  would  supply 
that,  which  in  harmony  of  parts  and  living  power  and  efficiency, 
would  be  another  and  a  better  system  than  any*  yet  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy. 

Then  there  are  systems  consigned  by  the  ruthless  hand  6f 
time  to  oblivion,  but  which  possessed  a  firmness  and  vitality  that 
enabled  them  to  mould  the  hearts  of  great  nations,  and  fire  them 
with  a  patriotism  which  carried  them  triumphantly  to  the  sway 
of  the  world.  Who  is  prepared  to  stand  up  and  reveal  to  us 
the  heart  of  the  great  Athenian  system  of  education  ?  How 
was  that  system  formed  which  made  its  possessors  the  masters  of 
their  age,  and  which  still  continues  to  wield  through  their  works 
of  art  and  literature,  a  royal  sceptre  over  o.ur  int'ellects  and 
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our  hearts.  Think  you  not  that  America  can  learn  something 
from  such  men  as  Aristotle  and  Socrates — as  Plato  and  Zeno- 
phon  ?  In  addition,  then,  to  a  report  on  education  as  it  now 
exists,  we  desire  greatly  to  see  an  elaborate  treatise  on  education 
as  it  has  been ;  education  as  it  was  in  republican  Pome  ;  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  was  in  noble  and  heroic  Sparta ;  education  as  it  was 
in  imperial  Rome,  and  in  still  later  lands  and  days.  I  submit  to 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whether  here  is  not  a  proper  sphere 
for  our  enterprise ;  whether  “  education  as  it  is,”  and  “  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  has  been”  be  not  two  subjects  worthy  of  the  toil  and 
the  patronage  of  this  Association. 

We  are  told  that  Thucydides  was  once  present  at  the  Olympian 
games,  when  he  heard  a  man,  his  senior  in  years,  but  his  inferior 
in  ability,  read  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  crowds 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  the  pages  of  a  yet  unpub¬ 
lished  history.  There  was  magnetism  in  that  young  heart,  or 
rather,  in  that  reader,  and  to  the  emotions  which  then  thrilled 
through  his  frame,  are  we  indebted  for  the  best  model  of 
ancient  classic  history.  Is  there  no  young  Thucydides  here  ? 
Will  there  be  none  at  future  meetings  of  our  Association,  who 
can  be  reached  by  the  influence  of  our  example ;  who  will  feel 
the  historic  fire  kindling  in  his  soul,  and  who  will  seek  by  toil¬ 
some  study  and  careful  and  clear  analysis,  to  qualify  himself  to 
bring  and  lay  upon  your  altar,  this  historical  contribution — so 
much  needed — to  our  great  work  ? 

I  will  venture  to  note  another  thing  as  wanting  in  the  present 
state  of  education,  and  that  is,  a  work  on  its  true  philosophy . 
We  are  to  hear  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  am  told,  and  it  rejoices 
my  heart  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  from  one  of  the  first  minds 
of  our  land.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  seem  to  be 
great  presumption  on  my  part,  if  I  venture  to  indicate  the 
stand-points  from  which  the  theme  should  be  surveyed.  But 
there  are  two  from  which  I  greatly  desire  to  see  it  discussed ; — 
they  may  be  called  the  divine  and  the  human ,  or  the  providential 
and  the  anthropological. 
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What  is  man’s  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  school  ?  Is  not  that  the 
noblest  and  truest  view  which  you  can  take  of  it  ?  A  school  in 
which  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  of  school-masters  is  dealing 
with  us  as  with  dear  children,  where  He  is  gradually  training 
us  by  the  influence  of  art,  of  letters,  of  religion,  of  civil  insti¬ 
tutions,  of  companionships  and  sanctuaries,  to  the  full  station  of 
men  and  women  in  Christ  Jesus.  Now,  on  what  principles  is 
that  school  conducted  ?  What  are  the  steps  and  gradations 
through  which,  under  His  guidance,  a  child  is  led  forward  to 
knowledge  and  virtue.  If  we  could  examine  the  great  school 
problems  merely  in  this  one  light,  we  should  learn  much  in  re¬ 
gard  to  many  vexed  questions  about  instruction  and  discipline. 
For  example,  we  have  heard  it  said  that  we  are  to  use  no  corpo¬ 
ral  punishment ;  are  never  to  degrade  and  debase  a  child  by  the 
application  of  that  brutal  instrument — the  rod.  But  when  we 
look  to  the  great  school  of  Providence,  do  we  not  find  that  there 
the  teacher  applies  his  discipline  not  exclusively  to  the  mind, 
that  sometimes  He  descends  to  the  degrading  task  of  applying 
it  to  our  bodies,  lacerating  them  with  pain  and  sickness,  and  thus 
imparting  salutary  lessons  to  our  minds  and  hearts.  Now  what 
is  wise  for  God,  cannot  necessarily  be  foolish  for  man.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  rod  ;  I  loathe  it ; — but 
when  I  hear  men,  in  the  face  of  this  great  revelation  of  heaven, 
undertake  to  forbid  its  use,  charging  mothers  upon  their  respon¬ 
sibility  never  to  resort  to  it  even  when  all  other  appeals  have 
failed,  that  even  then,  they  must  not  though  the  salvation  of 
their  child  depends  upon  it,  apply  the  rod — I  tremble  for  the 
little  ones  whose  mothers  can  listen  to  such  folly. 

Another  question  which  has  vexed  teachers  and  parents  in 
our  day,  is  whether  emulation  ought  to  have  any,  the  least 
place  in  school  discipline.  It  is  one  of  those  easy  and  vulgar 
instrumentalities  which  inferior  minds  naturally  have  recourse  to  ; 
let  it  be  watched,  then,  and  guarded  against  abuse,  but  let 
no  man  tell  me  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  education  to  over¬ 
turn  or  to  improve  the  economy  of  God  in  the  constitution  of 


the  human  soul.  There  I  find  that  principle ;  I  find  that  the 
Creator  uses  it,  and  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes.  I  find 
that  the  All  Wise,  less  fastidious  than  his  creatures,  is  willing 
to  employ  manifold  instrumentalities,  the  humble  as  well  as  the 
noblest,  in  order  to  form  a  character  in  which  the  elements  shall 
he  so  gently  mixed,  that  nature  can  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  “this  is  a  man.” 

There  is  a  theory  of  education  again,  (started  I  think  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,)  the  principle  of  which  is  that  you  must  require 
nothing  of  a  child  which  you  cannot  vindicate  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  ;  that  you  are  never  to  exact  from  his  will,  obedience  to 
any  rules  which  you  cannot  explain  to  his  understanding.  This 
is  rationalism  “  with  a  vengeance.”  It  not  only  recognizes  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  but  the  right  of  child  judgment ;  aye, 
and  the  right  of  baby  judgment ,  too.  It  is  erecting  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  every  child  who  comes  irfto  this  world,  into  a  remorse¬ 
less  idol,  to  which  must  be  sacrificed  your  own  judgment,  your 
own  convenience,  the  order  of  your  family  and  the  darling  pros¬ 
pects  even  of  your  child  ;  all  because  you  cannot  convince  him 
that  it  is  best  to  deny  himself.  Is  self-denial  grateful  to  any 
human  heart  until  we  have  been  trained  to  noble  deeds  and 
noble  thoughts  ?  But  above  all,  let  us  not  be  wiser  than  God. 
In  his  school  I  see  continual  demands  made  upon  our  faith, 
appeals  from  our  reason  to  our  trust  in  Him.  We  know  that 
he  is  true  and  wise  and  good,  and  we  therefore  yield  to  his  man¬ 
dates,  and  bow  submissivelv  to  bereavements  which  break  our 
hearts,  but  which  we  still  feel  will  stand  vindicated  to  our  en¬ 
larged  and  enlightened  judgment  in  a  future  and  a  better  world. 
0  !  then,  for  some  book  on  the  philosophy  of  education,  written 
in  the  light  of  God’s  providence,  interpreting  every  one  of  its 
principles  by  the  course  of  that  wisest  and  best  of  all  instructors 
and  disciplinarians. 

But  there  is  another  stand-point  from  which  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  philosophy  of  education  might  be  viewed  to  advantage ; 
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that  is,  its  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  I 
■would  take  the  subject  that  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  being 
that  is  to  be  developed  and  formed  by  the  process  of  education, 
and  in  his  own  nature,  1  would  seek  for  knowledge  to  enable  me 
to  perform  the  task  aright.  I  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
he  is  in  his  totality,  in  all  the  principles,  of  his  complex  being. 
There  I  find  that  he  is  not  only  spirit,  but  body  likewise ;  and 
whatever  system  overlooks  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
elements  in  his  constitution,  is  necessarily  imperfect.  We  should 
consider  the  relation  between  body  and  mind  ;  we  should  ascer¬ 
tain  how  that  relation  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  when  we  come  to  man’s  intellectual  nature,  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  for  example,  we  are  to  remember  that  here  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  constituent  of  that  nature,  that  it  has  been  given  to  us  by 
the  Creator,  not  to  be  neglected,  not  to  be  repudiated  and  brand¬ 
ed,  not  again  to  be  unduly  fostered  ;  but  to  be  disciplined  and 
trained,  to  be  educated  and  unfolded,  to  be  placed  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  other  powers  of  the  soul.  Not  only  should  it  be 
addressed  in  education  and  in  literature,  as  it  is  by  Gfod  every- 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  interest  and  pleasure  ;  but  it 
should  be  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  now  is,  as 
a  means  of  reaching  the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  above  all, 
the  affections.  We  find  it  thus  used  in  the  Bible.  Take  the  pre¬ 
cept,  “  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  and  let  the 
question  once  asked,  “Who  is  my  neighbor,”  be  answered  in 
General  terms,  “  every  one  whom  you  can  benefit.”  How 
cold  and  lifeless  such  a  precept  so  explained,  when  placed  beside 
that  matchless  parable,  “  the  good  Samaritan !”  That  picture 
speaks  not  only  to  our  heads,  our  understandings,  but  it  speaks 
powerfully  to  our  hearts,  giving  us  conceptions  of  the  glory  and 
beauty  that  there  is  in  doing  good  even  to  an  enemy,  and  pre¬ 
paring  us  to  feel  in  all  its  force,  the  injunction,  “go  thou  and 
do  likewise.” 

We  shall  find,  in  this  way,  that  the  imagination  has  not  only 
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its  part  to  perform  in  after  life,  but  is  also  to  be  used  in  the 
nursery  and  in  tbe  school-room.  It  has  what  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  a  school  function. 

Another  advantage  in  surveying  the  subject  of  Education  from 
the  anthropological  point  of  view,  would  be  to  bring  into  strong 
relief,  some  other  faults  which  prevail  in  our  modes  of  teaching 
and  discipline.  I  shall  enunciate  what  I  suppose  will  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  truth  by  every  practical  educator,  and  every  intelligent 
parent,  when  I  say  that  ive  teach  too  much  and  train  too  little. 

When  you  desire  a  boy  to  become  a  shoemaker,  you  do  not 
send  him  to  listen  to  lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  shoe- 
making,  but  you  set  him  down  upon  his  bench,  with  leather  and 
last,  and  you  make  him  sew,  and  sew,  and  sew, — botchingly  at 
first,  but  better  and  better  as  he  repeats  his  experiments,  until 
he  is  able  to  produce  a  finished,  well  made  shoe.  So  far  as  relate, s 
to  true  excellence,  and  especially  to  moral  excellence,  we  may 
preach  ’till  doomsday  without  securing  it,  unless  the  knowledge 
be  applied  again  and  again  in  practice,  until  its  exercise  becomes 
habitual. 

The  Chinese  have  sixteen  moral  lessons  which,  twice  in  every 
moon,  they  cause  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
empire.  Here  is  teaching,  in  one  sense,  most  wisely.  It  shows 
a  due  regard  for  the  value  of  repetition.  0  !  that  we  had  a  hook 
too,  written  upon  that  subject.  We  have  got  past  repetition,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  almost  past  remembering.  But 
what  is  more  to  my  purpose  is  the  fact,  that  the  Chinese  go  on 
and  -see  that  in  the  family  and  state,  these=  lessons  are  acted  upon. 
The  consequence  is  seen,  we  are  told  by  Davis,  in  the  most 
orderly,  industrious  and  best  satisfied  people  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  These,  certainly,  are  not  the  highest  graces  we 
could  desire  to  see  in  a  civilized  community,  but  then  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  done  were  we,  in  this  land,  trained  to  be 
a  cheerful,  an  industrious,  and  above  all,  a  contented  people. 

There  are  various  other  topics  to  which  I  intended  to  advert, 
but  I  must  not  forget,  that  what  I  now  do  without  law,  I  shall 
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next  year  be  required  to  do  by  law,  and  I  may  as  well  be 
economical,  therefore,  of  my  materials. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  there  is 
work  enough  for  us  to  do,  and  work  which  is  worthy  the  best 
efforts  of  this  Association. 

We  come  here,  I  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  being  aided  in  the 
performance  of  our  several  duties  ;  of  being  animated  to  do  the 
precise  wrork  assigned  to  us  by  our  great  Master.  “  If  the  Pro¬ 
phet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have 
done  it?  How  much  rather  then,  when  He  saith  to  thee,  “wash 
and  be  clean.”  We  should  all  be  glad,  doubtless,  to  achieve 
some  splendid  work  for  Education ;  but  this  is  not  given  to  most 
of  us  to  accomplish.  But  we  can  wash  and  be  clean.  Each  one 
of  us  can  clear  up  his  views  of  what  education  is,  and  what  it 
may  be ;  and  each  one  can  labor  to  reduce  his  best  conceptions 
to  practice.  We  can  come  here  with  the  lofty  purpose,  which 
may  animate  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest ;  which  may 
warm  and  enlarge  the  heart  of  the  kitchen-maid  as  well  as  of 
the  prince  upon  the  throne ;  the  purpose  so  to  walk  daily  in  the 
sphere  in  which  we  are  placed — so  to  perform  the  work  assigned 
us  by  Providence,  that  wThen  we  shall  have  passed  from  earth, 
there  may  be  written  upon  our  tombstone,  these  few  words — 
“  He  hath  done  what  he  could.'’ 


On  motion  of  Judge  Duer,  of  New  Jersey,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  Standing  Committee  be  instructed  to  take 
such  measures,  as  they  may  deem  most  effectual  and  proper,  to 
obtain  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  future  instalments  of  the  surplus  revenue,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  a  report  in  part. 
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The  Standing  Committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  permanent  members  of  the  Association,  who  were 
unanimously  elected. 

John  C.  Cresson,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  M.  Gillespie,  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

E.  B.  Huntington,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Wm.  Smyth,  Owego,  N.  Y., 

Isaiah  Peckham,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

John  Grant,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

George  Spencer,  Utica,  New  York. 

Samuel  H.  Pennington,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

C.  H.  Anthony,  Albany,  New  York. 

John  Whitehead,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Duer,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Wm.  Y.  Brown,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania. 

Benedict  Starr,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  N.  Page,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Anson  J.  Upson,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. , 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Boston. 

Mr.  Wm.  Travis,  from  the  Auditing  Committee,  reported 
that  they  had  examined  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  comparing  his 
Accounts  with  the  accompanying  vouchers,  and  found  them 
correct.  There  remains  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands  the  sum  of 
$293  90. 

R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  from  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  read  a  report  on  “  The 
Defects,  the  Difficulties  and  Necessities  of  Female  Education.”* 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  remarks  were  made  by 
Bishop  Potter  and  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Massachusetts.  When, 


*  See  Appendix  A. 
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the  hour  cf  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  discussion  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Central 
Methodist  Church,  at  7J'  o’clock. 

EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  IOtii. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Central  Methodist  Church,  at  71- 
o’clock,  and  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sears,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Massachusetts,  on  tlA  cultivation 
of  Taste  and  Imagination. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  remarks  were  made  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned. 


MMi!  BIT. 

Morning  Session . — August  11  th. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o’clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Kenny,  of  Newark. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Standing  Committee  reported  an  Order  of  Exercises  for 
the  day.  The  following  gentlemen  having  been  previously  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Standing  Committee,  wTere  unanimously  elected 
permanent  members  of  the  Association : — 

George  B.  Emerson,  Boston.  Wm.  -J.  Whitaker,  Boston. 

Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  Boston.  Rev.  Wesley  Kenney,  Newark. 

The  subject  of  Female  Education  was  resumed,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  continued  by  Messrs.  John  Kingsbury,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Wm.  Smyth,  of  New  York;  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey; 
George  B.  Emerson  and  Rev.  Dr.  B,  Sears,  of  Massachusetts. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Thayer,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  remarks  of  members,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  he  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

The  discussion  was  then  continued  by  J.  Johonnot,  of  New 
York  ;  James  Henry,  of  New  York;  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio  ; 
C.  Plotts,  of  Pennsylvania ;  G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report 
to  the  Association  next  year,  on  the  capabilities  and  practical 
extent  of  existing  modes  of  Female  Education. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  this 
Committee. 

E.  B.  Huntington,  -  -  -  Meriden,  Conn. 

Geo.  B.  Emerson,  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  -  -  -  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  G.  F.  Thayer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  on  the 
present  state  of  Education,  both  elementary  and  collegiate, 
throughout  the  world ;  embracing  in  said  report,  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Discipline,  adopted  in  different  countries. 

COMMITTEE. 

Bev.  B.  Sears,  -  -  -  -  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  -  -  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Burrows,  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Wm.  M.  Gillespie,  -  New  York. 

Greer  B.  Duncan,  -  -  -  Louisiana. 
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Resloved ,  That  another  Committee  be  appointed  to  make  a 
corresponding  report  on  the  systems  of  Education  -which  -were 
prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  periods  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  immediately  followed. 

COMMITTEE. 


Prof.  I).  Read,  -  -  - 

Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  - 
Prof.  John  Kingsbury,  r 
Prof.  J.  II.  Agnew, 
George  Spencer,  -  -  - 


Indiana. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island, 
Michigan. 
New  York. 


P.  P.  Morris,  Esrp,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  report*  on 
“  Schools  of  Design  for  Women,”  accompanied  by  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  has  heard  with  pleasure  of 
the  establishment  in  this  country  of  Female  Schools  of  Design, 
or  Schools  of  Ornamental  Art,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
beholding  in  them  one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  general  rudi¬ 
mentary  education,  and  looking  upon  them  as  important  instru¬ 
ments  in  opening  up  proper  fields  for  the  exercise  of  female 
industry  and  talents,  and  as  laying  the  foundation  of  intelligent 
independence,  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Whitaker,  of  Massachusetts,  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  the  report. 

Association  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  AUGUST  Utii. 
Association  met  at  3  o’clock. 

A  communication  from  Professor  J.  Henry,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute,  was  read,  expressing  regret  that  circumstances 
prevented  his  attendance  at  this  session  of  the  Association. 


*  See  Appendix  B. 
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S.  Chase,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Newark  Wesleyan  Institute, 
invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution 
during  the  recesses.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Whitaker,  Principal  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Design  for  Women,  read  a  paper  on  drawing,  as  a  means  of 
education.* 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of  the  address,  by  Messrs. 
T.  Fisher  and  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  J.  N.  McElligott, 
of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Haldeman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Standing  Committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  were  elected  permanent  members  : 

S.  S.  Haldeman,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Alfred  Crease,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia  county. 

John  Lynch,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

James  Henry,  New  York. 

James  H.  McBride,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia  county. 

D.  Y.  Van  Norman,  New  York. 

J.  D.  Mendenhall,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  I.  Clark,  Newark. 

Joshua  Bates,  Jr.,  Boston. 

A.  S.  Welch,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  11th. 

The  Association  convened  according  to  adjournment,  at  7 
o’clock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President. 

George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  delivered  an  address  on 


*  See  Appendix  C. 
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“  the  true  function  of  Text  Books,”  after  which  the  subject  was 
farther  discussed  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio. 

Adjourned. 
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Morning  Session. — August  12th. 

The  Association  met  at  0  o’clock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  in  the 
chair,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder,  of 
Newark. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  Avcre  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  N.  Hedges,  of  Newark,  it  Avas  resolved  that  in 
the  discussion  of  all  questions  before  the  Association,  the  re¬ 
marks  shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  the  hour  of  11  o’clock 
Avas  fixed  for  the  election  of  officers. 

The  Standing  Committee  presented  an  order  of  exercises  for 
the  day. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  folloAving 
gentlemen  Avere  elected  members  of  the  Association  : 


Sidera  Chase,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Capt.  F.  IV.  Moores,  U.  S.  N.,  Newark. 
Dr.  II.  B.  Wilbur,  New  York. 


The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  D.  Washburn, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  “  the  progress  of  civilization  as  illustrated 
by  history.* 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  suggested  by  the  lecture,  Avas  for 
the  present  postponed. 


*  See  Appendix  D. 
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The  following  gentlemen  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Committee,  were  unanimously  elected  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  : 


T.  D.  P.  Stom, 

D.  N.  Camp, 

P.  W.  Robertson,  - 
Wm.  Roberts, 


-  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

do  do 

-  Troy,  N.  Y. 

-  Philadelphia. 


The  hour  having  arrived,  the  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up, 
and  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Committee,  were  unanimously  chosen  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year  : 


PRESIDENT. 

Prof.  JOSEPH  HENRY,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
Recording  Secretary. 

Robert  L.  Cooke,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
Treasurer. 

John  Whitehead,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Standing  Committee  (< elected  by  ballot). 


Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  - 
Prof.  Wm.  M.  Gillespie, 
E.  C.  Biddle,  - 
Wm.  D.  Swan,  - 
Wm.  Travis,  - 
Prof.  Caleb  Mills, 


-  Columbus,  Ohio. 

-  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

-  Philadelphia. 

-  Boston. 

-  Newcastle,  Pa. 

-  Crawfordville,  Ind. 


On  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
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On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke,  the  appointment  of  the  Local 
Committee  was  referred  to  the  President. 


LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 


Hon.  Wm.  F.  Johnston, 
“  Charles  Shaler, 

D.  H.  Riddle,  D.  I)., 

A.  W.  Black,  I).  D., 
Homer  G.  Clark,  D.  I)., 
II.  D.  Sellers,  M.  D., 


Rev.  Wm.  D.  Howard, 
“  Wm.  II.  Paddock, 
F.  R.  Brunot, 

D.  N.  White, 

L.  Harper, 

Prof.  James  Thompson. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 


Resolved ,  That  a  committee  he  appointed  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  ikssociation,  on  the  comparative  cost 
of  public  instruction. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was  for  the  present  laid 
aside. 

A  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken,  after  which  the  Hon. 
Thos.  II.  Burrowes,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  on  educa¬ 
tional  periodicals.* 

Wm.  S.  Chase,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  school  disci¬ 
pline,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  AUGUST  12tii. 

Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  addressed  the  Association 
on  “  Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted. 


*  See  Appendix  E. 
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Resolved ,  That  Educational  Journals  are  among  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  auxiliaries  in  the  advancement  of  popular  Education,  and 
richly  deserve  the  cordial  support  of  Teachers,  and  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  community. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  presented 
papers  for  the  consideration  and  instruction  of  this  Association, 
be  requested  to  furnish  copies  of  their  Addresses  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  be  published  among  the  permanent  documents  of  the 
Association,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Moores,  U.  S.  Navy,  offered  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  recognise  the  claim  of  the 
Seamen  of  our  country,  and  those  engaged  in  the  Navigation  of 
our  inland  waters,  together  with  their  families,  upon  its  efforts, 
with  regard  to  their  Education  and  Moral  Improvement. 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  plan, 
the  better  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolution,  with 
power  to  correspond  and  communicate  with  such  persons,  and 
portions  of  the  country  as  they  may,  in  their  judgment,  deem 
essential  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  to  report  the 
same  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  upon  this  Com¬ 
mittee  : — 

Capt.  F.  W.  Moores,  U.  S.  N.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Lieut.  A.  H.  Foot,  LT.  S.  N.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Timothy  Stillman,  Dunkirk,  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick^  the  resolution  offered  by 
him  during  the  morning  session,  on  the  Comparative  Cost  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  under 
this  resolution. 

E.  R.  Potter, . Rhode  Island. 

Lorin  Andrews,  -  -  -  -  Ohio. 

J.  I).  Philbrick,  -  -  -  Massachusetts. 

The  Association  then  took  a  recess  Of  five  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  recess,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
•John  II.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  on  the  importance  of  the  study 

of  Physiology. 

On  motion  of  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  New  York,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted. 

1!  hereas  it  is  important  to  secure  the  composition  of  able  and 
thorough  works,  on  the  History,  the  Philosophy,  and  the  best 
Methods  of  Education:  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  specific  treatises, 
is  to  offer  premiums,  to  be  assigned  by  competent  judges  to  the 
most  meritorious  competitors. 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  best  means  of  raising  a  fund,  to  be  entitled  the 
“  Premium  Fund,”  and  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  to  the  object  above  named. 


The  Chair  appointed  upon  this 
J.  W.  Bulkley,  -  -  - 
E.  C.  Biddle,  -  -  -  - 
A.  Greenleaf,  -  -  -  - 
The  following  gentlemen  Avere 
bers  of  the  Association  : — 

Lester  Wilcox,  -  -  -  - 

•John  Joyce, . 

Rev.  John  W.  IrAvin,  -  - 

Martin  R.  Dennis,  -  -  - 

Robert  Poster,  -  -  -  - 

Charles  M.  Davis,  -  -  - 


Committee. 

-  of  New  York. 

-  of  Pennsylvania. 

-  of  New  York, 
nominated,  and  elected  mem- 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Philadelphia. 

MorristoAvn,  New  Jersey. 
Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  at  half-past  7  o’clock. 

EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  12th. 

The  Association  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
Dr.  Sears  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College,  then  addressed  the 
Association,  on  the  “  English  Language  in  America.” 

The  address  was  followed  by  remarks  suggested  thereto,  from 
Prof.  II  aide  man,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  W.  J.  Whitaker,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Capt.  F.  W.  Moores,  of  New  Jersey. 

Adjourned. 


% 
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Morning  Session. — August  loth. 
The  Association  met  at  9  o’clock,  Ilev.  Dr.  Sears  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Exercises  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stearns,  of  Newark. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  and  approved. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  permanent  members. 

S.  L.  Sawtelle,  Frederick  City,  Maryland. 

Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Wm.  Bradley,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

D.  W.  Warren,  Philadelphia. 

Stephen  J.  Sedgwick,  New  York. 

Leonard  Hazeltine,  New  York. 
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The  order  of  Exercises  for  the  day  was  reported  by  the  Stand- 
in"  Committee. 

O 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Association  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio, 
on  the  value  of  Education  to  the  Industrial  Interests  of  the 
country. 

On  motion  of  B.  T.  Morris,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved,  that  when 
the  Association  adjourn  this  morning,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  1853,  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris, 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Newark,  for  their  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  the  members  of  this  Association  ;  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Central  Methodist  and  First  Presbyterian  churches,  for 
the  use  of  their  respective  buildings  ;  and  also  to  the  various 
literary  associations,  railroad  companies,  &c.,  which  have  afforded 
facilities  to  the  members. 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  specially 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  “Newark  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,”  for  the  generous  appropriation  of  their  building,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  use  of  this  Association  during  its  sittings. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Sway,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a  report  on 
School  Attendance,  offering  at  its  close,  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted.* 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 


*  See  Appendix  Gr. 
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at  the  next  annual  meeting,  how  far  compulsory  education  by 
the  State  is  desirable. 

The  chair  appointed  upon  this  committee, 

W.  D.  Swan,  -  -  of  Boston, 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  -  of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y., 

P.  P.  Morris,  -  -  of  Philadelphia. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  school  discipline  being  the 
order  of  the  day,  was  resumed,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Bev. 
G.  Emlen  Hare,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia;  Alfred  Greenleaf,  of 
Hew  York;  Hon.  Ira  Mahew,  of  Michigan;  Bev.  S.  Newbury, 
of  Ohio,  and  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Massachusetts. 

At  11  o’clock  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Pennsylvania, 
addressed  the  Association  on  the  true  method  of  teaching 
Etymology.* 

Joseph  McKeen,  Esq.,  of  Ne*v  York,  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  A  suitable  commemmoration  of  the  worthy  who 
pass  out  by  death  from  our  midst,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  ;  and 
whereas ,  the  late  John  Griscom,  LL.D.,  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Association, — a 
gentleman  venerable  from  his  age,  wise  from  his  experience,  and 
universally  respected  for  the  agency  which  he  has  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  philanthropy, — has  died  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  sympathize  and  condole  with 
the  family  and  numerous  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  desire  to 
record  our  high  respect  for  his  memory. 


*  See  Appendix  H. 
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Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  be  requested 
to  communicate  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  A.  Greenleae,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  a  premium  fund,  reported  as  follows  : 

“  The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  preamble  and 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  raising  money  for  the  creation  of  a 
“  premium  fund”  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  ‘  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  best  methods  of  education,’  would  respectfully  report, 
that  they  consider  the  plan  one  of  great  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  education.  They  believe  that  if  the  subject  be 
properly  laid  before  the  community,  subscriptions  may  be 
obtained,  which  will  enable  the  Standing  Committee  to  make 
liberal  offers  for  the  best  treatise  or  treatises  on  the  subjects 
specified. 

They  believe,  also,  that  the  Standing  Committee  is  the  proper 
body  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  the  preamble  and  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Yf.  Y.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following 
resolution  : 

Whereas,  A  complete  education  embraces  the  development 
of  the  whole  man, — his  physical,  mental  and  moral  nature ;  and 
whereas,  the  development  of  the  latter  is  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  than  either  of  the  others ;  therefore  Resolved ,  That 
the  bible  should  be  read  daily  in  all  the  schools  of  our  land,  and 
the  pupils  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  Christianity. 

After  some  discussion  by  Messrs.  P.  P.  Morris,  J.  N.  McElligott, 
S.  Newbury,  John  Whitehead,  James  Henry,  Joseph  McKeen, 
and  W.  D.  Swan,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Standing  Committee  recommended  the  recommitment  of 
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those  subjects  upon  which  reports  were  expected,  but  were  not 
presented,  to  the  respective  committees,  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted',  and  the  following  subjects 
were  recommitted : 

1.  School  Libraries, 


Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  - 

-  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Prof.  D.  Read, 

-  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Ira  Patchin, 

-  Livonier,  N.  Y. 

2.  Normal  Schools, 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  - 

-  Hartford,  Conn. 

“  S.  Galloway,  - 

-  Columbus,  Ohio. 

T.  Rainey,  ... 

-  Cincinnati,  “ 

3.  Free  Lecture  Education, 

B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  -  -  • 

-  Boston,  Mass. 

Jahies  Johonnot, 

-  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  McCormick, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4.  Grades  of  Schools, 

Rev.  D.  Washburn,  - 

-  Philadelphia. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  - 

-  Marietta,  Pa. 

Sidera  Chase, 

-  Newark,  N.  J. 

5.  Uniformity  in  the  items  and 

forms  of  Reports  by 

and  Local  Superintendents. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Randall, 

-  Washington  City. 

6.  The  modes  in  which  the  Association  can  best  promote  the 
interests  of  Education  in  Common  or  Public  Schools. 

E.  C.  Benedict,  Esq.,  -  -  New  York  City. 
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1  •  The  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  the  importance  of 
Moral  as  well  as  Natural  Science, 

Prof.  J.  Henry,  ...  Smithsonian  Institute. 

8.  I  he  relative  value  of  Mathematics  and  Languages,  as 
gymnastics  of  the  mind, 

President  Wm.  H.  Allen,  -  Girard  College,  Phila. 

Lhe  relations  of  Ignorance  to  Crime,  and  the  comparative 
cost  ot  Crime  and  Education, 

0.  B.  Pierce,  -  -  Rome,  N.  Y. 

( >n  motion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  proper  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  chair  appointed 

Prof.  A.  J.  Upson,  -  -  Hamilton  College. 

Geo.  B.  Emerson,  -  -  Boston.  * 

Dr.  J.  N.  McElligott,  -  New  York. 

Dr.  PI.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  addressed  the  Association  on 
the  subject  of  Deaf  Mute  Instruction. 

The  hour  for  final  adjournment, having  arrived,  the  minutes  of 
the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  from  the  chair,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  August,  1853,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M. 
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REPORT  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION, 


READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 

BY  B.  L.  COOKE,  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  discussing  the  subject  referred  to  this  Committee,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  adopt  the  order  suggested  hj  the  resolution  under  which 
we  act.  ct  Resolved  that  Female  Education, — its  defects  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  its  necessities,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  report 
to  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.” 

The  difficulties,  defects,  and  necessities,  of  female  education,  are 
then,  the  three  points  presented  for  consideration ;  but  as  the  relation 
between  the  defects  and  difficulties  of  any  Educational  System  is  very 
intimate,  usually  mutually  aggravating  each  other,  we  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  consider  them  as  forming  one  topic. 

On  no  subject,  so  extensively  and  so  vitally  important,  are  there  more 
seriously  conflicting  views,  more  pertinaciously  maintained,  than  on 
that  of  education.  Every  one  professes  to  understand  it  in  all  its 
phases, — almost  every  one  considers  his  own  views  of  the  means  of  its 
attainment,  and  its  end,  as  correct,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his 
opportunities  for  arriving  at  just  conclusions;  whether  his  days  have 
been  spent  in  the  shop,  the  counting  house,  or  the  study. 

This  fundamental  difference  of  sentiment  upon  what  are  frequently 
the  essentials  of  an  education,  in  its  true  sense,  may  he  stated  as  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  perfection  of  any 
educational  system,  or  at  least  the  attainment  of  any  great  degree  of 
uniformity  therein— whether  designed  for  males  or  females — and  this 
is  specially  true  of  female  education. 
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1 1  obably  none  are  more  ready  to  learn — more  ready  to  attach  proper 
T  '  ‘ 1 1  ®  °*her  s  experience — more  ready  to  make  use  of  knowledge  thus 
acquiied,  than  practical  teachers — those  who  have  made  the  science  of 
education  the  study  of  their  lives,  and  best  know  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  yet  there  exists  even  among  them  scarcely  less 
diveisity  of  sentiment  and  practice,  tending  to  fix  and  perpetuate  those 
difficulties. 

Although  many  of  the  defects  of  our  modes  of  education  are  from 
tom  nature  common  to  males  and  females,  they  are  not  less  deserving 
<  i  our  attention  than  those  which  more  exclusively  pertain  to  female 
education,  we  therefore  first  occupy  a  few  moments  in  giving  a  hasty 
glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

]  ■  No  notion  is  more  prevalent  or  more  erroneous  than  that  education 
consists  chiefly  in  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  may  he  obtained 
ir°m  books,  or  the  devotion  to  scholastic  pursuits  of  a  given  number  of 
j  xus,  variable  as  the  caprices  of  men,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  the 
treasuring  up  in  the  mind  of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  historical,  phy¬ 
sical  and  intellectual,  &c.  Almost  all  our  educational  arrangements  are 
made  to  conform  to  this  idea.  Children  are  sent  to  school,  six  hours 
each  day,  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  respective 
capacities  of  their  mental  faculties  for  absorption.  While  there  their 
time  and  their  minds  are  full}'  occupied  in  committing  to  memory  the 
various  text  books  of  science,  often  with  very  little  reference  to  their 
practical  application,  and  most  teachers  are  satisfied  if  their  pupils  suc¬ 
ceed  in  retaining  the  facts  thus  gathered  up,  or  in  the  language  of  the 
school  room,  “  it  their  lessons  are  learned.”  From  the  School  House 
they  are  transferred  to  the  Boarding  School,  the  College  or  the  University, 
to  follow  out  substantially  the  same  course,  until  they  graduate,  and 
their  education  is  complete.  In  our  estimate  of  the  intellectual  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  individual,  we  seldom  take  into  account  the  training  that  may 
have  been  received  outside  of  the  school  room,  which,  in  truth,  may 
be  of  far  greater  intrinsic  value  than  that  which  has  been  received 
within,  or  at  least  may  have  imparted  to  it  every  thing  that  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  render  it  practically  useful. 

Ibis  error  is  not  confined  to  the  uneducated.  It  influences  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  many,  I  may  say  without  disparagement,  most  educators 
in  the  discharge  of  their  daily_duties.  Let  me  illustrate.  One  teacher 
aims  to  impart  instruction  mainly  by  lectures,  familiar  conversations, 
Ac.,  making  the  text  book  quite  a  secondary  matter,  sometimes  even 
discarding  hard  study  altogether,  as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  in 
this  day  of  progress.  This  is  an  exceedingl}'  delightful  way  of  acquiring 
and  imparting  knowledge — delightful  to  the  Pupil  because  it  throws 
the  drudgery  of  study  upon  the  teacher,  while  it  gives  him  only  the 
results;  to  the  Teacher,  because  it  relieves  him  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  task — oh  how  irksome  ! — of  hearing  ill  learned  lessons,  or  of  urging 
forward  indolent  scholars.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  plan  is  po- 
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pular  with  many,  and  readily  usurps  the  place  of  any  other  that  requires 
a  personal  and  patient  application  of  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  evil  effects  of  such  training  are  not  at  first  apparent ; 
indeed,  it  promises  fair  and  abundant  fruit.  A  pupil  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
lectual  quickness,  by  such  means  will  soon  store  up  a  great  variety  of 
facts  on  various  subjects,  which  having  been  presented  to  the  mind  in 
a  popular  form,  can  be  brought  forward  for  immediate  use,  and  present 
an  appearance  of  erudition  more  specious  than  real ;  but  as  the  memory 
has  been  cultivated  almost  exclusively,  while  other  and  more  important 
mental  faculties  have  been  suffered  to  remain  dormant,  when  that  fails, 
as  it  most  assuredly  will,  the  mind  proportionably  relapses  into  its 
original  ignorance,  while  the  golden  opportunity  of  acquiring  proper 
habits  of  study  and  of  thought  has  forever  passed  away.  Of  course  we 
shall  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  lectures, 
either  formal  or  familiar,  in  any  educational  course,  they  are  highly 
important,  and  in  some  branches  essential  to  the  greatest  success,  but 
they  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  text  book,  and  should  never  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  those  severer  studies,  which,  while  they  add 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  are  calculated  also  to  induce  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  power  of  mental  concentration. 

Another  teacher,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  relieve  his  young  charge 
from  irksome  labor,  and  to  push  them  forward  rapidly  in  their  course, 
is  ever  ready  to  assist  them  by  working  oirt  the  solution  of  an  arithmetical 
problem  here,  or  translating  a  line  of  Ctesar  or  Virgil  there,  relieving 
them  of  all  their  difficulties  with  indiscriminate  but  misjudged  kindness. 
Pupils  thus  aided  never  think  of  attempting  to  master  a  difficulty,  their 
ready  resource  is  the  obliging  teacher,  who  they  know,  from  frequent 
experience,  will  save  them  from  the  trouble,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
total  loss  of  self  reliance,  for  which  no  new  acquisition  of  knowledge 
can  sufficiently  compensate. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  mistaken  notion  of  the  means  and 
ends  of  education,  increasing  the  difficulties  of  d'hich  we  are  speaking,  may 
be  noticed  the  amazing  multiplicity  of  school  books,  which  descend  upon  us 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  like  them  too,  becoming  insufferable  plagues, and 
eating  up  our  substance.  This  evil  is  two-fold,  resulting  in  the  first  place 
from  the  immense  variety  of  the  books  put  forth,  and  in  the  second  place 
from  the  defective  principles  upon  which  a  great  majority  of  them  are 
constructed.  Most  of  the  authors  of  these  school  books,  I  am  not  willing 
to  endorse  them  all,  have  prepared  them  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  the 
public  good  demanded  them,  that  the  interests  of  education  were  suffer¬ 
ing  for  want  of  them.  Could  the  history  of  these  contributions  to 
science  be  recorded,  it  would  doubtless  read  somewhat  on  this  wise  : — 
A  man  well  prepared  for  its  duties,  engages  in  the  business  of  instruction. 
More  than  usually  prepared,  perhaps,  in  some  one  particular  branch, 
say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  arithmetic — he  commences  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  class  in  that  department  with  unusual  enthusiasm,  making  use 
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of  the  text  book  then  enjoying  popular  favor.  When  the  class  has 
finished  the  book  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  result ;  something  is  lacking 
to  bring  his  pupil  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  that  he  has  assumed. 
Conscious  of  faithfulness  on  his  own  part,  he  concludes  that  the  deficiency 
is  chargeable  solely  to  the  text  book  that  has  been  used.  He  immediately 
discards  it,  and  adopts  another,  with  a  similar  result.  He  now  begins 
to  give  form  to  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  write  out  his  own 
plan,  supplying  by  his  manuscript  the  deficiencies  noted  in  the  text 
books  that  he  has  used.  Ilis  manuscripts  grow  upon  his  hands,  until 
eventually  they  attain  the  size  and  the  completeness  of  an  entire  treatise. 
With  the  use  of  these  he  is  enabled  to  train  his  pupils  according  to  his 
heart’s  desire,  and  with  pardonable  complacency,  to  present  them  to  the 
world  as  arithmetical  prodigies,  rendered  so  by  a  system  exclusively  his 
own.  Pitying  the  hapless  condition  of  other  teachers,  who  are  toiling 
on  under  the  disadvantages  that  he  has  so  happily  overcome,  he  is  seized 
with  a  benevolent  desire  to  relieve  their  distress  by  extending  to  them 
the  benefits  of  his  labors,  and  the  result  is  the  appearance  «of  a  “New 
and  Complete  Arithmetic,”  which,  in  his  estimation,  ought  to  banish  all 
other  arithmetics  from  the  schools. 

This  book,  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts — so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  school  boy’s  wants,  is,  perhaps,  adopted  by  another  teacher,  equally 
anxious  with  the  first  to  produce  thoroughly  trained  mathematicians, 
with  high  hopes  of  deriving  “  aid  and  comfort”  therefrom.  To  his 
surprise  and  mortification,  he  finds  that  with  it,  he  is  unable  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  he  expected, — his  pupils  make  no  more  rapid  progress 
under  the  new  system  than  they  did  under  those  that  had  already  been 
discarded.  He  in  turn  is  compelled  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  like  his  predecessor,  finally  produces  another  book.  In  this  way 
the  work  of  book  making  has  steadily  progressed  from  small  beginnings, 
until  it  has  attained  an  importance  of  which  few  form  any  conception. 

The  great  mistake  of  these  authors  often  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  treat  their  subjects  ;  for,  doubtless,  in  their  own 
hands  respectively,  no  other  system  could  be  made  to  work  as  well ;  but 
in  supposing  that  what  fills  their  ideas  of  perfection  must  necessarily 
be  the  standard  for  every  one  else,  forgetting  that  the  mental  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  men  are  as  varied  as  their  features,  and  consequently  no 
system  that  human  ingenuity  or  learning  can  devise,  will  meet  the 
wants,  or  fill  the  conceptions  of  all. 

But  the  multiplicity  of  school  books  is  not  the  most  serious  evil 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  many 
of  them  are  constructed  upon  fundamentally  defective  principles.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam  so  extensively  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  life — the  consequent  wonderful  increase  in 
facilities  for  intercommunication  both  by  sea  and  land,  by  means  of 
steamboats  and  railroads,  enabling  men  to  count  time  by  hours  and 
even  minutes,  in  the  transactions  of  business,  when  formerly  they  were 
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compelled  to  reckon  by  days,  has  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence 
upon  our  modes  of  instruction ;  an  influence  that  has  been  far  from 
happy.  Like  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  though  in  a 
very  different  sense,  we  have  become  literally  “  minute  men.”  Our 
motions  are  regulated  by  the  clapper  of  an  engine  bell.  We  must  not 
only  travel  fast,  but  we  must  think  fast,  or  we  fall  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Progression  is  the  great  watch-word  of  the  day  ;  rapidity  of 
execution  the  great  end  to  be  attained,  in  all  things — education  has 
formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  knowledge  must  be  attained 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  approximating,  in  some  measure,  at  least, 
to  that  which  characterized  everything  else,  otherwise  time  could  not 
be  afforded  for  its  attainment  at  all.  Teachers  began  to  dream  of  a 
royal  road  to  learning,  by  which  their  own  labors  might  be  lessened,  and 
their  pupils  borne  onward  to  the  goal  for  which  they  aimed,  with  magic 
speed  and  ease.  To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  pleasant  dream, 
these  book-makers  have  stepped  forward  and  proffered  their  assistance ; 
every  branch  of  science  has  been  simplified,  aud  reduced  to  the  unaided 
comprehension  of  the  feeblest  intellect,  so  that  it  has  even  become  a 
question  with  some,  whether  they  cannot  do  better  “  without  a  master” 
than  with ;  every  study  that  has  any  disciplinary  tendency  upon  the 
mind,  that  requires  the  application  of  thought,  or  demands  mental 
effort,  has  been  emasculated  until  the  learner  has  nothing  left  for  him 
to  do,  but  to  let  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  pour  into  his  mind  with 
scarce  an  effort,  ’till  its  capacity  is  satisfied. 

As  well  might  the  man  whose  sunken  chest  and  nerveless  arms,  de¬ 
mand  vigorous  exercise  to  strengthen  them,  complain  of  his  iron 
dumb-bells,  because  they  were  heavy  and  required  an  irksome  effort  to 
use  them,  and  exchanging  them  for  a  pair  of  cork,  expect  that  they 
would  equally  profit  him,  as  the  scholar,  desirous  of  rendering  him¬ 
self  worthy  of  the  name,  might  hope  to  become  so  by  the  use  of  most 
of  the  text  books  of  the  present  day.  Even  in  our  male  schools, 
where  more  thoroughness  of  training  is  usually  expected,  the  idea  of 
severe  mental  discipline  is  becoming  more  and  more  obsolete,  at  least 
practically.  The  true  import  of  education,  the  drawing  out  of  the 
mind,  the  bringing  up  from  its  depths  of  thoughts  that  have  there  been 
elaborated,  evincing  the  self-reliance  that  results  from  a  consciousness 
of  inward  power,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  lost  sight  of,  and  in  its  place  is 
substituted  a  shallow  superficial  training  that  lives  only  on  the  labors 
of  the  past,  and  shines  only  by  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  a  past 
and  brighter  day 

In  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  authors  of  school  books,  and 
the  results  of  their  labors,  though  we  have  spoken  in  general  terms,  we 
would  not  include  in  the  same  category,  all  who  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  as  candidates  for  popular  favor.  The  contributions  of  many 
have  been  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  have  added  much  to  the 
material  and  the  method  of  instruction,  but  a  majority  of  them  have 
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been  “  got  up,”  if  we  may  use  an  inelegant,  though  expressive  phrase, 
purely  as  pecuniary  speculation,  with  little  regard  to  the  literary  wants 
of  the  community.  Should  the  whole  of  such  be  buried  beneath  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  the  interests  of  education  would  not  in  any  great 
degree,  be  prejudiced  thereby. 

The  truth  is,  book-making  and  book-publishing  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  now  overshadows  the  whole  land.  It  has  be¬ 
come  merely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  it  is  almost  incredible.  Many  publishers  employ  men  to 
write  school  books,  just  as  others  are  employed  to  write  novels,  and  for 
precisely  the  same  end — to  make  money.  A  subject  is  selected,  no 
matter  what,  provided  it  is  likely  to  be  popular  ;  and  treated,  no  matter 
how,  provided  too  much  time  is  not  consumed  in  its  execution.  The 
end — the  production  of  a  saleable  book  ;  the  means — a  skilful,  facile 
subservience  to  popular  prejudice. 

The  practice  of  sending  children,  particularly  girls,  to  school  at 
too  tender  an  age,  before  either  the  body  or  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  profited  thereby,  is  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude. 
With  many  mothers  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  teach  their  children  to 
read  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  A  reputation  for  peculiar  intelli¬ 
gence  or  smartness  thus  acquired  for  her  child,  is  too  flattering  an 
unction  to  a  mother’s  feelings  to  be  easily  resisted.  The  little  victim 
is  entrapped  on  all  occasions,  into  learning  a  letter.  Her  very  play¬ 
things  are  fashioned  according  to  the  various  shapes  that  the  alphabet 
assumes.  Whenever  the  father,  for  a  few  moments’  recreation,  snatches 
up  her  darling,  instead  of  tossing  her  in  the  air  in  joyousness  and  glee, 
helping  her  to  give  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits,  in  nature’s 
own  way,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  point  to  some  painted 
block,  on  which  is  inscribed  some  literal  hieroglyphic,  and  attempt  to 
seduce  her  to  lisp  its  name.  The  child’s  daily  attainments  are  duly 
chronicled  and  paraded  before  admiring  friends,  until  her  little  mind  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  learning  to  read  is  the  great  business  of 
her  life.  When  at  length  this  end  has  been  attained,  she  is  of  course 
prepared  for  the  school-room,  and  thither  she  is  sent,  as  soon  as  her 
toddling  limbs  can  bear  her  there,  without  any  reference  to  her  age  or 
her  physical  capability  of  enduring  confinement,  and  every  inducement 
that  parental  solicitude  can  suggest,  is  held  out  to  quicken  her  in  her 
intellectual  progress.  The  effect  of  this  anxious  desire  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  precocity,  is  doubly  pernicious ;  first,  in  stimulating  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  child  to  an  undue  degree  before  it  has  strength  to  bear  it ; 
and  secondly,  in  neglecting  its  physical  training  at  the  very  period  of 
all  others  of  its  life,  when  it  needs  it  most.  During  the  years  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood,  the  body  should  be  the  most  anxious 
source  of  solicitude  to  the  mother;  the  development  of  its  powers — 
the  establishment  of  its  health— the  bringing  into  vigorous  exercise  all 
its  faculties,  should  be  her  ceaseless  aim. 
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The  mind  will  not  suffer  by  this  training  ;  it  is  not  in  the  meantime 
lying  dormant;  if  it  does  not  learn  the  things  that  are  found  in  books, 
it  is  learning  other  things  not  less  important,  that  strengthen,  while 
they  do  not  stimulate.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  child  who 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  did  not  know  a  single  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  will  in  no  wise  suffer  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  comparison  with 
others  of  the  same  age,  provided  in  the  meantime  proper  attention  has 
been  paid  to  her  physical  training.  The  man — the  woman ,  has  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  precocity  in  childhood.  The  fires  of  intellect  blazing 
up  in  early  life,  before  it  has  sufficient  material  upon  which  to  spend 
itself,  speedily  burn  out ;  and  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  consume 
the  body,  they  leave  it,  in  too  many  instances,  a  frail  and  failing  tene¬ 
ment,  scarcely  able  to  contain  the  enfeebled,  though  restless  inhabitant 
within. 

As  a  natural  sequence  of  this  early  introduction  into  the  school 
room,  we  may  mention  another  practical  evil,  viz.  :  that  of  leaving  it 
too  soon.  Probably,  in  no  enlightened  country  on  the  globe,  are  chil¬ 
dren  more  anxious  to  be  esteemed,  or  earlier  permitted  to  become  men 
and  women,  than  in  our  own;  it  has  been  with  much  truth  remarked, 
“  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  such  period  as  youth;”  we  jump 
at  once  from  childhood  to  fancied  maturity.  Those  (of  the  other  sex) 
who  design  to  fit  themselves  for  professional  life,  are  compelled  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  prolong  their  time  of  study  to  a  period 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  intellectual  man  ;  but 
others  hasten  to  release  themselves  from  scholastic  trammels,  to  leap 
unfledged  into  the  arena  of  life,  and  engage  in  all  its  conflicts. 

In  female  education  is  this  evil  most  apparent  and  most  serious  in 
its  consequences.  As  soon  as  a  young  lady  has  attained  that  age  when 
she  begins  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  well  stored  mind,  and  the 
influence  that  it  will  secure  for  her  in  society ;  when  she  is  prepared 
and  inclined  to  profit  most  by  instruction ;  when  the  soul  goes  out  in 
anxious  yearnings  for  something  that  will  fill  its  conceptions  and  satisfy 
its  desires ;  at  this  important  period,  the  usages  of  society,  perhaps  the 
mistaken  eagerness  of  parents  themselves,  call  her  away  from  her 
studies,  to  assume  her  position  in  society,  soon  it  may  be,  herself  to 
become  the  head  of  a  family,  destined  to  train  up  other  immortal 
minds,  while  as  yet  her  own  is  only  just  dawning  into  maturity.  The 
idea  that  young  ladies  who  have  reached  this  point  will  perfect  their 
education  by  the  aid  of  private  tutors,  or  by  personal  application,  after 
they  have  given  up  the  duties  and  the  tasks  of  the  school-room,  is  a 
delusion  that  deceives  at  first,  but  is  soon  abandoned.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  general  standard  of  female  education  with  ns,  is 
low  compared  with  that  of  England,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe ;  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  sex  in  our  own 
country ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  one  country  arises  to  assert  her 
intellectual  independence,  and  maintain  it  by  pursuing  a  course  of  thorough 
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mental  discipline.  It  is  often  objected  to  this,  that  woman’s  sphere  and 
woman’s  duties  are  not  compatible  with  high  intellectual  culture;  that 
the  kitchen,  rather  than  the  library,  is  her  appropriate  domain,  but 
there  are  not  a  few  examples  to  which  we  might  point,  that  give  the 
lie  to  such  a  libel  upon  the  sex,  for  while  they  take  their  position 
among  the  choice  spirits  of  the  earth,  they  also  afford  illustrations  of 
domestic  virtues  which  shine  not  the  less  conspicuously  because  con¬ 
nected  with  high  literary  attainments.  While  it  is  true  that  woman 
should  be  familiar  with  every  domestic  duty,  it  is  not  less  emphatically 
true  that  she  should  be  fitted  to  preside  with  dignity  in  the  parlor,  and 
intelligently  to  meet  the  high  and  holy  responsibilities  of  the  nursery. 

And  here  another  evil  naturally  obtrudes  itself  upon  our  attention. 
While  the  time  usually  allotted  to  the  acquisition  of  an  education  has 
not  been  extended,  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  and  its  increasing  application  even  to  the  domestic  concerns  of 
every  day  life,  demand  a  more  extended  programme  of  studies  than 
formerly.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  taste  or  inclination 
whether  certain  studies  shall  be  pursued,  that  not  long  since  were 
placed  rather  in  the  category  of  accomplishments  than  of  necessary 
branches,  they  must  now  receive  some  attention.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  studies  of  pupils  are  multiplied  beyond  endurance,  and  for 
want  of  sufficient  time  all  must  be  carried  on  together,  and  all  be 
alike  neglected.  However  important  these  studies  maybe,  it  is  useless, 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  pursue  them  unless  sufficient  time  be  allowed 
to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them  successively. 

Again,  some  parents  are  always  dissatisfied  with  the  schools  which 
their  children  attend,  whatever  their  character  may  be.  If  a  teacher 
believes  that  thoroughness  in  a  few  branches  is  preferable  to  diffuseness 
in  a  great  many,  and  acts  accordingly,  they  think  that  nothing  is  ac¬ 
complished  because  the  number  of  studies  is  so  limited.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  crowds  them  with  a  great  variety  of  studies,  there  is  soon  good 
ground  for  dissatisfaction  because  no  improvement  is  made.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  parents  themselves  are  responsible  for  this 
lack  of  improvement  by  insisting  that  almost  every  branch  shall  be 
pursued  in  every  department  of  science,  often  assigning  as  a  reason  that 
the  school  days  of  their  children  will  soon  be  over,  the  very  reason  of 
all  others  why  their  attention  should  be  confined  to  a  few.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  therefore  removed  from  school,  each  successively  affording  no 
better  satisfaction.  We  have  even  known  parents  to  start  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children  with  the  avowed  intention  of  having  them  spend 
a  year  in  one  school  to  study  French,  in  another  to  become  accomplished 
in  music,  in  a  third  to  receive  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  manners  and 
morals,  in  order  that  they  may  glean  from  each  respectively  those 
advantages  which  each  is  supposed  peculiarly  to  afford.  The  idea  never 
seems  to  occur  to  such  parents  that  possibly  their  children  may  be  more 
apt  to  learn  those  things  that  are  most  objectionable  in  all,  and  fail  to 
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acquire  those  which  are  most  desirable.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  mind  of  a  child  by  unnecessarily  changing  the 
place  and  consequently  the  means  and  modes  of  its  education.  Every 
teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  has  a  method  of  his  own,  which  it 
is  his  aim  to  adapt  to  the  mental  peculiarities  of  each  individual  pupil, 
more  or  less  time  is  requisite  to  ascertain  what  these  peculiarities  are, 
but  when  they  are  once  elicited,  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  key  to  his 
pupil’s  character,  to  her  intellect,  and  to  her  heart.  At  this  very 
moment,  perhaps,  when  the  teacher  begins  to  bring  all  his  energies  to 
bear  advantageously  upon  the  advancement  of  his  charge,  who  also  is  now 
prepared  to  profit  by  it,  she  is  removed  to  another  school,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  for  her  to  undergo  a  similar  process  of  breaking  in  and 
training.  Thus  a  good  portion  of  her  best  days  are  frittered  away  in 
making  preparations  to  begin  that  which  she  is  consequently  seldom 
able  satisfactorily  to  accomplish.  Better,  far  better,  would  it  eventually 
be  in  most  cases  for  her  to  remain  in  one  spot,  and,  if  possible,  finish 
where  she  began,  even  under  some  disadvantages,  for  like  a  transplanted 
tree  every  removal  checks  if  it  does  not  stunt  intellectual  growth. 

In  truth,  parents  often  demand  of  teachers  and  of  their  children  much 
more  than  they  ought  reasonably  to  expect.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  boarding  schools,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dissatisfaction  which  can 
not  be  removed  by  the  utmost  diligence  and  faithfulness  Many  a 
teacher  labors  under  the  imputation  of  incompetency  or  unfaithfulness 
when  every  energy  of  soul  and  body  has  been  brought  into  exercise, 
and  that  too  with  reasonable  success,  because  unreasonable  expecta¬ 
tions  have  been  excited  in  the  parent’s  mind,  which  have  not  been  and 
never  can  be  realised.  “  I  cannot  see,”  said  a  mother  to  the  Principal 
of  a  certain  female  Seminary,  of  whose  family  her  daughter  had  been  a 
member  some  five  or  six  mouths,  “  I  cannot  see  that  my  child  has  cor¬ 
rected  all  her  bad  habits  since  she  has  been  with  you.  She  is  almost 
as  careless  as  she  was  before.  It  was  to  overcome  these  habits  that  I 
sent  her  from  home.”  “Do  you  expect,  madam,”  was  the  reply,  “that 
we  are  able  to  undo  in  five  months,  what,  under  your  maternal  care,  it 
has  taken  sixteen  years  to  establish?  We  are  not  omnipotent;  in  the 
short  space  of  time  that  you  have  allotted  to  us  we  cannot  break  up 
habits  or  overcome  propensities  which  you  have  not  been  able  in  a  life¬ 
time  either  to  prevent  or  to  subdue.”  It  was  a  frequent  remark  of 
Prof.  Henry,  when  connected  with  Princeton  College,  “  that  it  was 
many  times  more  difficult  for  him  to  eradicate  that  which  had  been  in¬ 
correctly  learned,  than  it  was  to  impart  correct  knowledge.”  It  is  not 
in  colleges  only  that  such  experience  is  recorded. 

Once  more,  and  then  we  will  arrest  the  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
and  defects  of  our  educational  arrangement,  as  an  unavoidable  conse¬ 
quence  attending  the  wrong  views  and  practices  to  which  we  have  called 
your  attention.  Female  education  has  not  been,  and  except  to  a  limited 
extent  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
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a  system,  embracing  a  regular  and  thorough  course  of  instruction,  as  in 
the  other  sex.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  frequent  changes  of  schools, 
parental  caprices,  stimulated  into  activity  more  readily  by  the  cap¬ 
tiousness  of  daughters  than  of  sons,  and  a  low  estimate  of  woman’s 
powers  and  mission,  conspire  to  prevent  those  who  would  elevate  the 
standard  of  female  education  from  making  the  attempt.  Unlike  the 
higher  institutions  designed  for  the  education  of  males,  the  higher 
female  seminaries  of  our  land,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  are  un¬ 
endowed.  Being  the  property  of  Associations,  or  of  private  individuals 
whose  only  income  is  derived  from  tuition  fees,  they  are  dependent 
upon  popular  favor  for  their  very  existence,  and  are  from  necessity 
modelled  in  conformity  with  popular  sentiment,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Few  teachers  have  the  inclination,  and  fewer  still  the  means,  to  make 
any  radical  innovation  upon  our  present  modes  of  conducting  female 
education,  lest,  unsustained,  their  Institutions  should  fall  to  the  groifnd, 
and  they  be  buried  beneath  their  ruins. 

Before  the  education  of  woman  can  make  any  marked  advancement, 
either  in  mode  or  in  results,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  in  the 
public  mind  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  end  for  which  woman  is  to 
be  educated.  She  is  indeed  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  her  family,  and  the  manager  of  all  the  concerns  of 
the  kitchen;  but  ’tis  not  for  this  alone  that  she  is  to  be  educated ;  she 
is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  social  circle,  to  preside  at  her  husband’s 
board,  and  to  form  the  brightest  ornament  of  his  parlor  ;  ’tis  not  even 
for  this,  as  the  highest  end  that  she  is  to  be  trained.  She  is  to  be  the 
mother  of  children  ;  to  her  care  is  to  be  entrusted  the  development  of 
immortal  minds;  upon  her  tact,  wisdom,  judgment  and  knowledge, 
does  the  future  destiny  of  those  minds  depend,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  casual  observer  would  suppose,  for  this  should  she  be  educated ; 
for  this  should  every  faculty  of  her  mind,  and  every  susceptibility  of 
her  soul  be  trained  to  the  utmost,  for  in  no  other  way  can  she  fully 
meet  the  high  responsibilities  of  her  position.  In  what  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  consists,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained,  are  questions  that  demand 
more  time  for  their  elucidation,  than  now  remains  to  us  ;  yet  we  cannot 
close  without  adding  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  great  end  of  edu¬ 
cation,  equally  applicable  to  males  and  femhles. 

Education  in  its  true  and  highest  import,  comprises  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  powers  with  which  an  individual  may  be  endowed, 
whether  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual;  so  balancing  and  training 
them  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  their  actions,  of  which 
the  individual  is  susceptible ;  and  this  can  be  attained  only  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  persevering  application  of  such  means  as  are  adapted  to  the 
character  and  peculiarities  of  each.  In  this  sense,  education  is  the 
work  of  a  lifetime;  it  commences  literally,  in  the  cradle — it  terminates 
only  in  the  grave  ; — terminates  ?  No  !  when  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
the  body,  like  the  balloon  whose  cords  are  loosed  from  earth,  the  mind 
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soars  away  in  an  endless  flight,  and  revels  forever  in  the  full  revelation 
of  those  glorious  truths  of  which  we  catch  but  distant  glimpses  here. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  infancy  and  childhood  should  be 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  physical  training.  Then  is  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  future  vigor  or  decrepitude.  By  the  course  then  pursued, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  we  are  accustomed  to  consider,  is  the 
future  destiuy  of  the  man — of  the  woman,  determined.  It  may  fairly 
be  questioned,  whether  the  eminence  of  self-made  men  may  not  be 
referable  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  poverty  of  early  life, 
precluding  those  indulgeucics  that  would  tend  to  enervate,  compelled 
them  to  engage  in  such  employments  as  would  necessarily  strengthen 
their  physical  powers,  so  that  when  in  after  life  their  intellectual  de¬ 
ficiencies  began  to  press  upon  them,  and  to  rouse  them  to  exertion,  they 
were  enabled  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  with  a  sound  mind,  in  a  sound  body,  and 
success  was  consequently  inevitable.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
upon  examination,  that  most  self-made  men  are  physically  as  well  as 
intellectually  strong. 

The  connection  of  the  material  with  the  immaterial,  in  the  human 
constitution,  is  too  intimate,  and  they  mutually  suffer  too  much  from 
each  other’s  frailties,  to  permit  the  neglect  of  the  one  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  of  the  other.  But  during  this  season  of  physical 
education,  the  mind  is  not  at  rest.  Every  passing  event  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  the  little  learner’s  intellectual  treasures,  as  well  as  to  his  expe¬ 
rience.  When  with  infantile  glee  the  child  watches  the  blaze  of  a 
lighted  candle,  he  is  drinking  in  facts  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
light ;  and  when  for  a  moment  his  nurse  intermits  her  watchfulness, 
should  he  put  his  finger  into  that  blaze,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
suffering,  he  will  not  only  learn  a  lesson  of  experience  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  but  he  will  also  receive  correct  impressions  of  heat 
and  of  its  connection  with  light.  Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  his  mind 
is  gradually  filling  up  even  without  the  aid  of  books,  adding  new  and 
richer  treasures,  as  life  advances.  And  here  we  may  add  that  though 
early  youth  is  the  appropriate  time  for  physical  training,  at  no  period 
of  our  educational  career,  can  it  be  with  impunity  neglected.  Could, 
however,  the  experience  in  this  matter  of  the  studies  and  school-rooms 
of  our  land  be  related,  it  would  reveal  a  sad,  heart-sickening  tale. 
Prostrate  strength,  deformed  bodies,  stinted  minds,  disappointed  hope, 
and  early  graves,  would  be  its  mournful  burden,  as  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  neglect  of  this  fundamental  law  of  our  being.  Ill  con¬ 
structed,  ill  seated,  ill  ventilated  school-rooms,  we  believe,  have  had  more 
to  do  with  rendering  the  ladies  of  this  country  a  feeble,  sickly  race, 
than  any  other  single  cause  that  can  be  named. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  “  martyr  students,”  whose  minds  have  worn 
out  their  bodies,  and  consigned  them  to  early  dust ;  but  we  have  no 
faith  in  such  martyrdom,  ’tis  too  often  nothing  less  than  suicide.  The 
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laws  that  God  has  implanted  within  us,  as  the  condition  of  our  being, 
designed  to  preserve  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  material  and  the 
immaterial,  have  been  wilfully  violated  ;  the  mind  has  not  yielded  its 
appropriate  fealty  to  the  body  ■,  the  penalty  has  been  a  premature 
grave.  But  we  digress. 

The  body  in  childhood  having  received  its  due  proportion  of  atten¬ 
tion,  then  comes  the  appropriate  season  for  intellectual  culture,  when 
with  every  nerve  strung,  and  every  muscle  fully  developed,  this  youth, 
like  a  vigorous  wrestler,  is  prepared  to  contend  with  every  difficulty, 
and  obtain  the  mastery.  But  in  this  contest,  it  will  not  do  to  fight  by 
proxy ;  while  the  teacher  should  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,  offering  a 
word  of  encouragement  here,  and  then  removing  a  stumbling-block  out 
of  the  way,  the  young  mind  that  desires  to  secure  its  own  highest 
advancement,  must  struggle,  and  toil,  and  think  for  itself,  and  seize 
with  its  own  hand  the  prize  for  which  it  strives.  The  great  object  now 
should  be  to  acquire  the  power  of  thinking;  the  power  of  abstracting  the 
mind  from  every  thing  that  is  irrelevant ;  the  power  of  all  others  most 
desirable,  of  bringing  every  faculty  of  the  soul  to  bear  with  concen¬ 
trated  energy  upon  any  subject  of  investigation,  and  searching  it  to  its 
lowest  depths.  This,  however,  cannot  be  attained  simply  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  is  obtained  from  books.  Here  lies  the  great  educational 
error  of  the  age.  Men  seem  to  think  that  the  great  ends  of  education 
are  attained  when  they  have  gathered  together  an  amount  of  facts  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  and  gleaned  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  schools.  Mistaken  notion  !  They  have  then  only  acquired 
the  tools  with  which  they  must  work ;  they  have  only  clothed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  armor,  and  furnished  themselves  with  the  weapons  with 
which  they  must  fight. 

If  the  idea  that  we  have  advanced  of  the  true  import  and  ends  of 
education  is  correct,  it  follows  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  its  full  de¬ 
velopment  on  this  side  the  grave.  The  highest  attainments  of  the 
most  cultivated  intellects,  are  only  preparatory  to  an  introduction  to 
the  only  true  university,  embracing  all  wisdom,  all  knowledge,  to  an 
initiation  into  another  state  of  existence,  unattainable  in  time,  that 
shall  continue  to  expand  as  long  as  eternity  shall  endure.  But  as  that 
existence  is  to  be  modified  by  moral  considerations,  apart  from  and 
independent  of  the  simple  cultivation  of  the  mind,  it  is  manifest  that 
moral  instruction  ought  never  to  be  divorced  from  intellectual,  much 
less  ought  it  to  be  made  subordinate,  or  be  altogether  abandoned. 
Those  err  most  grievously  who  contend  that  the  school-room  is  not  the 
appropriate  place  for  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  immortal  natures ;  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  simply 
the  cold  morality  of  the  moral  law,  but  those  glorious  truths  of  revela¬ 
tion  being  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  which  take  hold  of  the 
heart  and  become,  when  heartily  embraced,  fixed  principles  of  life.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  teach  the  dogmas  of  any  sect,  or 
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to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  any  forms ;  there  is  a  platform  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  for  all  to  stand  upon  harmoniously,  and  sufficiently  firm 
to  endure  when  all  created  things  are  shaken  to  their  foundations. 

The  mind  thus  educated,  though  possibly  less  richly  stored  with 
scholastic  lore,  can  look  forward  with  eager  yet  confident  expectation 
to  a  period  when  all  mysteries  shall  he  revealed — when  all  that  is  now 
dark  and  unsatisfactory  shall  become  as  clear  as  the  sun-light ;  when 
the  increasing  developments  of  an  infinite  existence  shall  perfectly  fill 
the  longing  desires  of  the  soul. 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  said  he  had  been  pleased  with  the  paper 
just  read.  He  differed  on  some  points;  but  perhaps  the  difference  of 
residence  might  partially  account  for  it.  He  would  give  the  school  lecture 
a  good  place;  it  was  highly  important  that  pupils  should  learn  howto  lis¬ 
ten  well,  and  this  faculty  would  be  best  cultivated  by  listening  to  lectures. 
This  power  of  giving  undivided  attention  to  a  speaker  is  of  great  conse¬ 
quence,  and  is  of  much  value  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind.  Beading 
well,  not  prettily,  but  well,  is  another  matter  of  great  importance.  To 
learn  how  to  read  a  book  properly,  understandingly,  with  close  attention, 
with  logical  acumen,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  school  acquisitions 
for  ladies.  Females  have  incomparably  more  advantages  for  educa¬ 
tion  than  males.  Girls  generally  have  all  their  time  from  infancy 
to  womanhood  for  purposes  of  education ;  boys  are  drawn  into  tempta¬ 
tion  or  sent  to  labor,  and  have  far  less  time  for  study  and  naturally  less 
disposition.  The  speaker  said  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  further,  and 
especially  from  Mr.  Lord,  of  Ohio,  upon  the  subject. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Kingsbury,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  to  address  the  Association. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  remarked  that  he  found  himself  in  an  awkward 
position— one  in  which  a  speech  was  expected  and  yet  none  was  prepared. 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  say  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Cooke  in  its  general 
features,  merited  his  high  approbation.  In  a  report,  that  was  full  of 
general  truth,  there  might  be  important  exceptions.  One  or  two  of 
these  were  pointed  out  yesterday  by  his  friend  Mr.  Emerson.  He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  naming  one  or  two  others.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
defects  in  female  education,  which  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  richly 
endowed  institutions,  wherewith  ample  means  that  education  might  be 
conducted  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is  also  true  there  are  private 
seminaries  in  our  country  which  can  challenge  a  rigid  comparison  with 
endowed  institutions  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  independence,  faith¬ 
fulness  and  perpetuity. 

Again,  the  report  named  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  female  education, 
the  entrance  upon  high  school  duties  at  too  early  an  age ;  and  a  conse¬ 
quently  greater  fault,  leaving  school  too  soon.  The  report  might  have 
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added,  that  between  these  points  of  time — the  entrance  into  and  the 
leaving  of  school — parents  often  allow  their  children  to  be  drawn  away 
after  other  things,  so  that  the  short  time  of  attendance  is  almost  useless. 
Yet  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  some  portions  of  our  land 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  you  to 
a  community  where  an  advance  of  two  years  in  the  time  of  entrance, 
and  three  or  four  years  iu  the  time  of  leaving  school,  has  taken  place; 
where  more  young  ladies  now  remain  at  school  till  nineteen  and  twenty 
years  old  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago  who  remained  till  they  were 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  question 
which  you  brought  before  the  Association  yesterday,  whether  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sexes  should  be  the  same,  and  how  far  the  same,  is  one  of 
the  deepest  importance.  Errors  have  sprung  up  from  this  very  point. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  women  needed  accomplishments  only  in 
order  to  be  educated.  Hence  many  a  girl  has  left  school  under  the 
impression  that  she  was  educated,  merely  because  she  could  paint  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  embroider  a  weeping  willow  over 
the  tomb  of  some  friend — or  even  Napoleon.  Are  we  not,  howevei’, 
liable  to  a  different  extreme  now,  and  to  suppose  that  in  every  respect 
woman  is  to  be  educated  as  man  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  inquire  how  far 
the  feeling  in  regard  to  woman  claiming  the  elective  franchise  has 
arisen  from  this  cause  ?  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sexes  should  be  the  same,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  woman  perfect  attention,  concentration  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  a  full  command  of  the  reasoning  powers;  provided  that  we 
do  not  lose  sight  of  that  playful  fancy,  that  susceptibility  of  feel¬ 
ing,  of  delicate  emotion,  which  are  the  crowning  glory  of  woman, 
and  without  which  she  could  not  execute  her  mission  on  earth.  Allow 
me  briefly  to  allude  to  three  particulars  in  which  there  should  be,  in 
my  estimation,  a  difference  in  the  education  of  the  sexes : 

First.  The  education  of  girls  should  not  be  so  public.  Is  there  no 
danger,  by  bringing  girls  before  the  public  in  unnecessary  display  at  ex¬ 
hibitions,  of  exciting  that  very  feeling  which  leads  women  to  demand 
the  forum  as  their  sphere  of  action  ?  The  education  of  girls  should  be 
as  parental  as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  they  should  have  the 
advantages  of  that  discipline  which  comes  from  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  in  the  school  room.  I  do  not  mean  by  parental,  education  at 
home.  Because,  if  a  girl  is  educated  at  home,  she  loses  that  great  les¬ 
son  by  which  she  is  to  be  fitted  to  live  with  those  around  her,  and  to 
shape  her  conduct  wisely  in  all  the  duties  of  life. 

Second.  The  imagination  should  receive  a  different  cultivation. 
That  of  girls  is  more  susceptible,  more  easily  misdirected,  and  when  so 
ends  in  sickly  sentimentality.  That  of  boys  is  less  easily  excited,  and 
its  extravagant  tendencies  are  readily  corrected  by  the  every  day  reali¬ 
ties  of  life.  Now,  in  what  way  can  we  find  that  counterpoise  to  the 
imagination  of  girls,  which  boys  find  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  life  ? 
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I  answer,  in  the  cultivation — yes,  cultivation — of  common  sense.  It 
may  be  said  that  common  sense  is  the  gift  of  God.  So  is  the  memory; 
and  common  sense,  whether  it  be  a  function  or  power  of  the  mind,  is 
not  less  susceptible  of  cultivation  than  memory.  If  due  regard,  there¬ 
fore,  be  paid  to^common  sense,  you  may  educate  women  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science  and  literature,  and  she  will  never  disturb  you  with  her 
pedantry.  The  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  she  is  educated,  the 
more  fully  she  will  be  fitted  for  all  the  foreseen  and  unforeseen  duties  of 
life. 

Third.  There  should  be  a  difference  in  the  management  and  disci¬ 
pline.  The  government  which  is  adapted  to  boys  may  be  unsuitable 
to  girls.  It  is  more  difficult  to  govern  girls  than  boys ;  that  is,  more 
persons  will  fail  in  the  government  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Some 
suppose  that  they  are  so  amiable  that  they  need  no  government.  They 
soon  find  out  their  mistake,  and  then  proceed  by  harsh  and  severe 
measures  to  correct  it.  Thus  proceeding  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
they  lose  their  influence,  their  patience,  and  make  shipwreck  of  their 
school.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  no  teacher  requires  more  firmness  and  de¬ 
cision  than  he  who  directs  female  education.  Therefore,  he  who  would 
aspire  to  the  highest  results  in  female  education,  should  know  how  to 
blend  firmness  and  tenderness  together,  so  that  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  should  lead  him  astray. 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  New  York,  made  some  observations  on  the  relative 
merits  of  male  and  female  education.  He  held  that  females  labor  under 
many  disadvantages.  They  have  not  before  them  an  ulterior  aim,  a 
something  to  live  for ;  and  hence  the  stimulus  which  the  human  heart 
requires,  is  wanting.  They  fail  not  in  the  world  for  want  of  ability,  but 
because  society,  in  its  present  condition,  gives  them  nothing  to  aim  at. 
The  President  of  the  Association  had  referred  to  the  question  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  our  Public  Schools.  The  speaker  believed,  with  the  gentleman 
who  had  read  the  paper  to  which  the  Committee  had  already  listened, 
that  emulation  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  we  cannot  do  without 
it.  To  meet  the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  we  must  have  united  edu¬ 
cation.  If  we  keep  the  sexes  separate,  we  shall  but  make  matters 
worse.  We  have,  then,  at  once  a  monastery  and  a  nunnery.  The  speaker 
urged  the  importance  and  necessity  of  instruction  of  the  sexes  in  union. 
There  should  be  education,  also,  both  for  males  and  females,  from  male 
and  female  teachers.  He  believed  that  there  are  departments  of  in¬ 
struction  in  which  woman  is  a  better  instructor  than  man. 

Mr.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  remarked,  that  in  advocating  a  thorough 
female  education,  he  did  not  desire  to  draw  any  comparison  between 
males  and  females  as  regards  their  intellectual  capacities.  Each  have 
their  appointed  spheres,  each  their  appropriate  work,  for  which  each 
requires  appropriate  and  pecular  training. 
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In  determining  what  should  he  the  elements  in  a  thorough  female 
education,  our  first  duty  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  mission  of 
woman,  what  the  appropriate  sphere  in  which  she  is  to  move,  and  what, 
consequently,  will  be  the  character  of  the  demands  upon  her  talents  and 
energies.  When  these  questions  are  once  settled,  we,are  prepared  to 
mark  out  her  educational  course,  and  then  let  that  course  be  so  thorough 
and  so  extensive  as  to  secure  to  her  the  same  fitness  for  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  duties  as  is  secured  to  the  other  sex  in  their  preparation 
for  the  most  exalted  walks  in  life. 

He  thought  that  the  pecular  mission  of  woman  was  to  le  a  teacher. 
The  school-room  is  a  place  peculiarly  appropriate  for  her,  but  it  is  not 
there  alone  that  she  is  to  fulfil  her  mission.  When  the  school-room  is 
closed,  and  she  enters  upon  another  sphere,  and  assumes  other  responsi¬ 
bilities,  she  is  still  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense. 
To  her  is  committed  the  culture  of  the  rising  generation — in  her  fitness 
for  this  task  rest  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

The  great  aim,  then,  of  the  education  of  woman,  is  to  qualify  her  for 
that  sphere  with  which  she  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
ever  intimately  connected,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  as  broad,  comprehensive  and  thorough,  in  its  hind ,  as  that  of 
the  well-trained  man. 

Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  followed  in  a  speech  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  particularly  in  regard  to  emulation.  He  deemed  emulation 
to  be  a  natural  and  universal  instinct,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  repress  or  eradicate ;  but  he  feared  that  there  was  great  danger 
of  urging  it  too  strongly ;  while  he  would  not  repress,  he  would  be  careful 
not  to  stimulate  it  too  strongly  ;  he  would  rather  carefully  guide  it  and  give 
it  proper  force  and  direction.  In  place  of  a  desire  to  excel  he  would 
establish  the  desire  for  excellence.  Our  usual  systems  of  education 
give  too  little  exercise  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  its  faculties  are 
virtually  repressed.  He  referred  to  the  faculty  of  government  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  ;  he  thought  that  if  one  found  himself  not  properly 
qualified  in  that  particular,  he  ought  to  turn  aside  into  some  other  profes¬ 
sion  or  calling.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority  there  should  be  at  the 
same  time  an  appeal  to  the  affections,  in  order  to  convince  the  student  that 
authority  was  not  exercised  for  tyrrannous  purposes,  but  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  individual.  The  speaker  thought  that  many  of  the  plans 
of  treatment  adopted  for  boys  were  altogether  unfitted  for  females.  He 
further  discussed  the  effect  of  a  proper  degree  of  kindness  in  school  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  enforced  the  idea  that  children  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  whatever  of  severity  might  be  administered,  was  for  their  ultimate 
benefit  and  happiness.  He  urged  that  teachers  should  make  the  child 
know  that  they  loved  her,  that  they  sought  no  personal  benefit,  but  the 
real  welfare  of  the  pupil.  He  would  diminish  materially  the  periods'  of 
time  allotted  to  certain  studies ;  as  in  arithmetic,  where  many  of  the 
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processes  usually  studied  might  be  dispensed  with  to  advantage.  But 
if  a  girl  had  much  time  to  devote  to  study,  he  would  give  her  a  clear 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  to  regulate  and 
discipline  the  mind.  Of  course  he  did  not  expect  every  woman  to 
measure  the  earth  and  compute  distances  of  stars;  these  higher  branches 
of  geometry  might  be  left  to  the  other  sex.  He  was  impressed 
wdth  the  paramount  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  Physiology.  If 
that  important  science  is  to  be  studied  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
any  one,  it  should  be  by  that  being  who  stands  at  the  portals  of  Crea¬ 
tion  and  brings  into  existence  and  rears  to  maturity  the  human  race. 
He  would  have  every  female  thoroughly  versed  in  the  true  principles 
of  Physiological  science,  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  laws  of 
life,  of  physical  culture,  of  proper  training  of  the  body.  He  would 
further  require  that  female  education  should  be  perfect  in  the  matter  of 
understanding  and  teaching  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  based  upon  the 
Word  of  God.  If  any  one  can  sow  the  good  seed  of  morality  in  such 
a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  to  produce  righteous  fruit,  it  is  the 
mother;  she  teaches  with  a  power  that  no  one  else  can  possess,  no  one 
else  can  command.  He  closed  by  repeating  the  points  he  had  made, 
and  urging  their  importance. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  of  Boston,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  would  view 
the  matter  of  Female  Education,  both  from  the  Divine  and  the  human 
point  of  view.  He  scarcely  knew  any  subject  which  required  so  much 
knowledge  and  practical  talent.  The  good  th  ,k  says  of  woman  that 
she  is  to  be  a  keeper  at  home.  She  is  also  to  be  the  mother  and 
teacher  of  the  race.  These  points  have  been  discussed,  and  he  would 
pass  them  over.  But  she  is  to  be  the  companion  of  man — the  presi¬ 
ding  genius  of  the  social  circle.  He  thought  we  need  not  discuss 
whether  the  rights  and  privileges  of  women  and  men  are  equal;  these 
matters  were  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Convention.  So  long  as  the 
two  sexes  keep  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  man  will  always  give  to 
woman  more  than  she  could  even  ask  in  an  independent  condition. 
Let  her  lean  upon  the  love  and  the  gallantry  of  man,  and  she  will 
need  no  new  rights  and  privileges.  The  speaker  proceeded  to  depict 
the  absurdity  of  making  females  the  persons  to  hear  all  the  details  of 
crime  and  iniquity  in  our  Courts,  and  the  effect  of  such  mental  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  those  we  love  to  look  upon  as  angels.  How  delight¬ 
ful  to  see  females  struggling  for  office  in  the  dirty  field  of  politics;  to 
see,  in  the  language  of  Addison,  “a  pair  of  stays  ready  to  burst  with 
sedition.”  [Laughter.]  But  wTe  find  a  radical  difference  in  the  natural 
strength  of  male  and  female ;  man  alone  is  formed  for  greater  and 
enduring  strength.  There  is  also  a  wide  difference  in  the  natural 
minds  of  either  sex.  There  is  certainly  a  peculiar  feminine  tone  in 
the  mind  of  woman,  of  which  man  never  partakes.  Though  the  minds 
of  both  are  approached  by  the  same  means,  there  should  be  a  differ- 
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ence  of  treatment.  Men  are  prone  to  seek  the  higher  and  more  ab¬ 
struse  pursuits  of  science.  He  thought  that  woman  should  study 
things  more  in  concrete  exhibition — man  might  pursue  the  mope 
abstract  investigations.  Woman’s  quicker  perceptions  fit  her  more  for 
observation  than  for  research.  But  there  are  many  difficult  problems 
to  be  solved,  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  in  solving 
these  we  must  have  in  view  a  high  sense  of  the  truths  and  influences 
of  Christianity.  He  referred  to  the  degradation  of  woman  in  early 
times,  her  idolization  in  the  middle  ages,  or  the  days  of  chivalry,  of 
her  remarkable  devotion  to  education  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  that 
latter  time,  there  were  more  learned  (not  better  educated)  women, than 
now.  There  were  more  who  understood  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  &c. 
But  they  were  not  well  educated.  They  figure  well  in  history,  but  did 
they  make  good  wives?  He  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  show  the 
affirmative.  He  referred  to  the  scholastic  attainments  of  certain 
women  of  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In 
France,  under  the  old  regime,  woman  had  a  higher  position  than  any¬ 
where  else.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  we  now  have  some  women  who 
ought  to  be  men,  and  some  men  who  ought  to  be  women.  These 
French  female  politicians,  were  the  means  of  destroying  the  family 
circle,  the  home.  Look  at  the  result.  The  home  fell,  and  all  other 
institutions  followed  in  its  train.  In  England,  at  the  same  time, 
woman  was  treated  as  an  inferior  being,  openly  and  undeniably  so. — 
There,  it  is  said,  she  made  her  home  a  paradise,  but  let  me  add,  a  para¬ 
dise  without  a  soul,  an  Eden  of  the  body  only.  Ignorance  was  uni¬ 
versal;  scarcely  any  of  the  noble  ladies  of  England  could  write  a  note 
without  desecration  of  grammar  and  logic  ;  and  she  knew  just  enough 
to  listen  to  compliments  and  read  loose  plays.  But  the  necessity  of 
education  had  been  felt,  and  now  no  one  disputes  the  right  of  females 
to  knowledge.  Here,  in  America,  woman  has  a  nobler  sphere,  a 
grander  opportunity  for  development;  here,  she  must  and  will  be 
educated  in  a  liberal  and  noble  manner.  It  may  be  that  we,  glorying 
in  our  freedom,  have  made  too  high  a  standard — that  we  are  tending 
toward  the  making  of  woman  a  merely  intellectual  being ;  perhaps  we 
must  retire  slightly  from  this  high  standard ;  our  progress  must 
recognize  not  alone  intellectual,  but  moral  and  physical  education,  to 
make  her  the  thoroughly  educated  companion  of  man. 

Mr.  Johonnot,  of  Syracuse,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

Mr.  President : — 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  distinctive  female  education,  it  is 
necessary  to  settle  the  question  in  regard  to  the  great  end  of  all  educa¬ 
tion.  Without  examining  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
advanced,  I  will  define  the  objects  of  education  to  be  co-incident  with 
the  great  objects  of  life  itself,  viz.  :  development. 
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Education  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  elementary  and  gene¬ 
ral,  to  develope  all  the  powers,  and  the  professional  and  special,  to  fit 
us  for  the  various  duties  of  life.  First,  we  must  make  the  man,  and 
then  from  the  man  we  can  derive  the  professional  man,  the  artisan,  or 
mechanic.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  proposition  that  we  wish 
above  all  to  develope  all  the  powers  of  the  whole  man,  and  that  the 
business  of  life  is  only  a  modification  of  the  man  so  developed. 
Acknowledging  these  first  principles,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  upon 
the  character  of  the  education  to  be  extended  to  females.  The  first 
duty  is,  to  develope  all  her  powers,  and  make  her  a  woman,  and  then 
she  is  fitted  for  any  position  which  it  may  be  her  lot  to  fill.  If  she 
is  specially  educated  for  a  wife,  mother,  or  nurse,  without  first  develop¬ 
ing  her  nature,  a  failure  may  be  surely  expected. 

The  distinguished  head  of  Genesee  College,  in  a  lecture  upon  this 
subject,  happily  remarks,  that  “  When  it  is  said,  as  it  is  often  unwisely 
said,  that  the  end  of  female  education  is  to  fit  her  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  mother,  because  in  the  providence  of  God  she  is  liable  to  be  a 
mother,  the  saying  is  not  a  philosophical  one.  For  the  same  reason, 
and  with  as  much  propriety,  we  should  educate  her  to  be  a  grand¬ 
mother.” 

In  regai-d  to  the  different  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  different 
sexes,  the  same  writer  remarks  : 

“It  cannot  be  said  that  a  common  system  of  education  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  proper  distinction  of  sexes,  making  the  woman  too  much 
of  a  man,  and  the  man  too  much  of  a  woman.  Those  who  advocate 
this  opinion,  forget  the  universal  law,  that  it  is  not  the  aliment  on 
which  an  organism  feeds,  by  which  its  specific  difference  from  all  other 
organisms  is  produced,  but  that  the  difference  is  in  the  organism  itself. 
Out  of  the  same  goodly  air  from  which  the  infant  extracts  its  soft  and 
delicious  breath,  the  bloated  blow-snake  manufactures  death.  If  you 
send  your  dairy  to  a  mulberry  orchard,  they  will  not  fail  to  bring  home 
milk  3  but  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  cocoonery  go  out  to  their  leaf-laid 
tables,  though  they  feed  exactly  upon  the  same  substance,  each  one  of 
these  nature’s  manufacturers,  produces  nothing  but  his  little  ball  of 
silk.  If  a  lady  and  gentleman  sit  down  together  at  the  same  board, 
they  may  divide  a  biscuit  if  they  please,  into  equal  parts.  The  one 
part  that  is  eaten  by  the  woman,  goes  to  the  formation  of  woman’s 
flesh.  The  other  part  which  is  eaten  by  the  man,  goes  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh  of  man.  The  product  is  therefore  quite  different, 
though  the  aliment  is  the  same.  In  like  manner  you  may  supply  the 
materials  of  study  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  two  individuals  of  differ- 1 
ent  sexes,  and  in  the  one  case  you  will  have  as  the  product  of  the  same 
nourishment,  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  grace  of  the  female,  and  in  the 
other  the  more  massive  and  stubborn  proportions  of  a  man.  Supply 
what  you  will,  the  mind  of  each  individual,  whether  male  or  female, 
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will  work  over  and  mentally  digest  and  assimilate  the  intellectual  food 
according  to  its  own  organization,  purposes  and  wants.” 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  me,  the  idea  of  withholding  from  females  the 
better-half  of  science  and  literature,  because  it  is  beyond  her  sphere,  is 
an  absurd  one,  and  believing  that  woman’s  mental  powers  should  be 
developed  through  precisely  the  same  course  of  study  prepared  for 
males,  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  belittling  system  which  has 
here  been  advocated. 

Dr.  Lord,  of  Ohio,  said  that  the  friends  of  female  education  in  Ohio 
arranged  for  a  Convention  of  Teachers,  which  was  held  at  Sandusky, 
in  July.  Very  much  the  same  subjects  were  discussed  as  are  now  on 
the  tapis  here.  He  hoped  to  hear  the  question  how  far  males  and 
females  should  pursue  the  same  course  of  study  more  definitely  settled. 
Their  Convention  had  arranged  committees  to  make  reports  upon 
several  qirominent  points  in  regard  to  female  education.  He  gave  a 
short  account  of  the  number  and  condition  of  exclusively  female  schools 
in  Ohio.  Pie  invited  friends  of  education  to  attend  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Association. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  asked  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  true  vocation  of  woman.  Some  say  her  vocation 
is  teaching;  but  perhaps  this  definition  smells  of  the  shop.  Dr.  Sears 
adds  that  she  is  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  be  the  companion  of  man. 
Matrimony  is  evidently  a  “ruling”  idea  with  all  the  gentlemen  here. 
The  speaker  would  ask  whether  “  housekeeking”  and  “  property-keep¬ 
ing”  might  not  be  in  the  true  sphere  of  woman.  He  asked  whether  to 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  common  doings  was  not  truly  important  to 
woman.  He  did  not  agree  that  woman’s  highest  purpose  of  education 
should  be  to  prepare  for  marriage.  He  believed  woman  was  made  to 
be  an  angel  of  mercy,  a  heart  consoler,  to  bind  up  the  broken  spirit. 
He  spoke  of  his  own  observation  of  the  treatment  of  daughters — of 
their  lounging  in  the  parlors  while  the  mother  is  slaving  in  the  kitchen. 
These  girls  are  taken  by  husbands  who  desire  some  beautiful  toy,  and 
are  all  unfitted  for  the  responsibility  which  follows.  Men  are  so  much 
engrossed  in  business  that  woman  ought  to  be  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  house;  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  man,  to  assume  the  charge 
of  an  estate  and  manage  the  interests  of  her  posterity.  He  suggested 
that  such  education  should  be  secured  to  females. 
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REPORT  ON  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN, 


READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 

BY  P.  P.  MORRIS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1850,  a  “Plea  for  History,”  and  a  memorial  touching  “A  School  of 
Design  for  Women,”  were  referred  to  a  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Convention  what,  if  any,  steps  should  be  taken  by  that  body  in  the 
premises.  The  Committee  reported  that  “it  was  inexpedient  at  present 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,”  and  were 
discharged.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee,  at  Newark,  on 
the  26th  of  May  last,  held  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  business  for 
the  Association,  the  question  of  schools  of  design  was  again  introduced 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  when  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  paper  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  setting  forth  the  claims  of  schools  of  design,  especially  schools 
of  design  for  women,  to  the  attention  of  educators  generally,  pointing 
out  some  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  them. 

I  was  requested  to  prepare  the  paper,  and  with  some  reluctance  agreed 
to  do  so,  the  subject  being  entirely  aside  from  the  usual  current  of  my 
thoughts  and  occupations — but  the  perusal  of  certain  documents  and 
reports  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  (kindly  furnished  by  the 
lamented  Mrs.  Hill,  late  the  directress  of  the  Philadelphia  School,) 
together  with  a  personal  inspection  of  that  School,  and  conversations 
with  gentlemen  largely  engaged  in  manufactures,  who  testify  freely  to 
the  great  usefulness,  present  and  prospective,  of  that  institution,  have 
placed  me  in  possession  of  facts,  the  presentation  of  which  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  at  once  to  arrest  the  attention  and  secure  for  the  schools 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  education,  of  those  more 
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particularly  interested  in  tlie  general  diffusion  of  taste  and  refinement 
as  social  and  moral  purifiers,  and  of  those  who  look  primarily  to  the 
material  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

My  duty  will  he  best  discharged  by  setting  forth  in  a  few  words  the 
object  of  schools  of  design,  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  them  where  already  established.  These 
three  points  I  shall  endeavor,  briefly,  to  set  forth  in  the  following 
statement — The  object  of  “  Schools  of  Design,”  or  “  Schools  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Art,”  as  they  are  now  called  in  England,  the  end  to  be  attained, 
is  the  improvement  of  decorative  art,  or  the  introduction  of  taste,  as 
well  as  of  dexterous  manipulation,  into  the  workshop  and  factory,  so 
that  what  is  made  shall  neither  be  servile  imitations  of  works  already 
produced,  or  whimsical  incongruities  unlike  any  thing  either  in  heaven 
or  earth.  “  Decorative  art,”  says  a  writer  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  lie- 
view  for  October  1849,  in  an  article  headed  “  Schools  of  Design,”  “like 
architecture,  has  a  double  end  to  answer ;  it  has  to  serve  some  purpose 
of  man’s  physical  life,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  convey  an  impression 
of  beauty.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  unless  it  does  the  former  it  cannot 
do  the  latter  permanently.  The  consciousness  of  the  unfitness  of  an 
object  for  its  purposes,  soon  vitiates  the  pleasure  derived  from  its  beauty. 
In  having  this  double  object,  decorative  art  resembles  nature,  who 
seems,  as  far  as  we  understand  her,  always  to  provide  for  the  existence 
and  comfort  of  her  creatures  by  means  which  are  in  themselves  exqui¬ 
sitely  beautiful,  and  seldom  lavishes  upon  us  effects  of  beauty  which  do 
not  also  answer  some  other  end.  It  would,  then,  occupy  a  very  high 
place  as  compared  with  other  art,  were  it  not  for  the  infinite  inferiority 
of  the  human  artist,  whose  limited  means  frequently  compel  him  to 
purchase  utility  by  the  sacrifice  of  beauty,  and  who  is  obliged,  when  he 
wishes  to  attain  the  latter  in  purity,  to  pursue  it  alone.  Nature,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  do  so,  and  the  decorative  artist,  if  he  would  succeed  at  all, 
must  watch  and  diligently  learn  the  means  which  she  uses  to  produce 
this  double  effect.”  Upon  which  the  reviewer  observes,  “  These  re¬ 
marks  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  what  a  great  amount  of  labor 
the  education  of  an  ornamental  artist  involves  ;  and  if  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  him  the  power,  first,  of  correctly  imitating  what  he  sees,  then 
of  discerning  beauty  in  the  works  of  nature,  then  of  analyzing  the 
causes  of  that  beauty,  and  then  of  applying  the  principles  on  which 
nature  works  to  the  materials  he  is  called  upon  to  decorate,  we  add  the 
necessity  which  also  exists  of  instructing  him  in  the  capabilities  of  those 
materials,  and  again  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the  history  of  de¬ 
corative  art  from  the  earliest  times,  and  with  the  conventionalities 
adopted  at  different  periods,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  such  as  might 
well  alarm  us.” 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  if  it  alarms,  it  should  at  the  same  time 
suffice  to  convince  us  that  no  great  proficiency,  as  leaders  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  is  to  be  attained  without  such  education — without  it  we 
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must  be  copyists,  not  designers,  and  be  content  with  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  some  people  better  instructed  than  ourselves,  in  the 
theory  of  art.  It  is  their  early  attention  to  this  subject  (for  national 
schools  of  design  were,  under  the  direction  of  Colbert,  established  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,)  which  has  given  to  the  French 
people  the  character  they  have  in  the  department  of  taste,  and  which 
has]  induced  other  nations  to  recognize  them  as  the  leaders  of  fashion. 
There  are  at  this  time,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  children  of  the  working  classes,  in  constant  daily  attendance 
on. these  schools  in  Paris.  When  we  compare  this  with  our  own  con¬ 
dition,  or  that  of  England,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Parisians  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  arbiters  of  taste. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  importance  of  proper  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  design  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  nation,  made  so 
apparent,  that  the  government  established  a  School  of  Design  at  Sum¬ 
merset  House,  in  1885,  which  has  been  followed  by  Provincial  schools 
in  most  of  the  important  towns  of  England  and  Ireland.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  the  report  from  the  Government  School  of  Design,  presented 
through  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  Parliament,  and  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  August,  1850.  The  principal 
report,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  provincial  schools,  abound  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  growing  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  Manchester  School, 
for  the  year  1850  :  “  The  school  is  undoubtedly  gaining  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturers.  In  fact,  the  practical  effects  of  the  school 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  town,  are  making  themselves  manifest 
in  a  way  which  may  waken  the  interest  of  the  most  indifferent,  by 
showing  that  good  art  possesses  a  money  value.  In  the  case  of  those 
manufacturers  who  produce  goods  to  compete  with  the  French  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  American  markets,  attention  to  design  has  at  all  times 
been  indispensable ;  and  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  foreigners,  not  only  to 
sketch  their  designs,  but  also  to  draw  out  their  patterns,,  at  great 
expense,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  much  uncertainty. 

“  Those  manufacturers  who  have  had  the  intelligence  to  under¬ 
stand  the  manner  in  which  the  schools  would  become  available,  are 
now  able  to  produce  with  certainly  better  patterns,  at  far  less  cost,  by 
means  of  their  own  ajjprentices  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  school ; 
the  apprentices  at  the  same  time  obtaining  higher  wages  than  were  ever 
paid  to  artisans  of  the  same  class  before.  Many  of  these  young  men, 
as  they  acquire  experience  and  knowledge  of  their  business,  are  exhibit¬ 
ing  much  talent  as  designers,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  So 
limited,  however,  is  the  supply  of  good  draughtsmen,  that  the  same 
manufacturers  are  still  obliged  to  be  content  with  inferior  patterns  for 
the  markets  where  they  are  saleable,  for  want  of  hands  to  execute  the 
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better  sort.  There  may,  nevertheless,  be  discerned  upon  very  common 
goods,  a  superiority  of  drawing  unknown  in  such  articles  previously  to 
the  establishment  of  the  school.” 

The  English  schools  are  common  to  male  and  female  pupils,  but  a 
difficulty  seems  to  exist  there,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  females, 
which  is  highly  discreditable  to  those  who  entertain  it,  and  nothing 
like  which,  I  believe,  is  to  be  anticipated  in  this  country.  The  report 
from  the  schools  of  Stoke  and  Hanley,  (the  Potteries)  uses  this  lan¬ 
guage  : 

O  O 

“  There  is  the  usual  difficulty  to  be  reported  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  female  classes  in  these  schools, — whatever  reasons  may  be  put  for¬ 
ward  for  the  failure  of  these  classes,  the  real  and  sufficient  cause  is  in 
the  enmity  and  jealousy  of  the  male  artisans  and  the  oppressive  regu¬ 
lations  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  females  in  the  manufac¬ 
tories.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prizes  now  offered  to  the  female 
students,  may  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  their  exertions;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  record  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turers,  on  the  occasion  of  these  prizes  being  offered.  That  he  hoped 
to  see  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  efforts  of  the  female  sex,  removed ! 
Much  as  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  declaration  might  be  a  prelude  to 
extending  among  the  females,  employments  so  congenial  to  them  as 
many  of  those  connected  with  the  decoration  of  porcelain,  and  for 
which  the  schools  could  not  fail  to  qualify  them  rapidly,  it  is  probable 
that  no  female  classes  can  be  established  permanently,  until  young 
men,  receiving  their  education  in  the  school,  shall  have  displaced  the 
existing  generations  of  artisans,  and  with  them  some  of  their  habits 
and  prejudices.  This,  like  other  results  of  the  School  of  Design,  can 
be  effected  by  time  alone,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  no  exertions  ought 
to  be  spared  to  keep  the  female  classes  alive,  until  circumstances  be¬ 
come  more  favorable  to  their  increase  and  efficiency.” 

This  jealousy  of  female  labor,  is  an  exceedingly  repulsive  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  English  operative,  and  one  which  has  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  tainted  our  more  chivalrous  people — yet,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  here  by  the  narrow  circle  in  which  the  woman  seeking  to 
support  herself  is  obliged  to  move,  and  the  numbers  who  are  driven  by 
necessity  within  that  narrow  circle,  there,  by  competition,  reducing 
compensation  to  a  point  startling  to  think  of. 

The  first  movement  in  the  United  States,  on  the  sirbject  of  Schools 
of  Design,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Peter,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1848,  and  was  due  to  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  position  of 
such  of  her  countrywomen,  who  from  reverses  of  fortune  or  otherwise, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  themselves.  The  limited 
range  of  occupations  open  to  women,  and  the  inadequacy  of  remu¬ 
neration  in  most  of  those  open  to  them,  struck  her  very  forcibly. 
The  assertion  of  woman’s  rights  (to  use  a  common  form  of  expression,)  in 
conventions,  she  felt  was  not  the  true  method  of  relief.  But  she 
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thought  she  saw  in  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  those  faculties  and 
powers  in  which  her  sex  excel,  avenues  to  independence  and  proper 
remuneration  for  their  labor  consistent  with  their  native  delicacy  and 
modesty ;  avenues,  too,  which  were  as  yet  unoccupied  by  the  other 
sex. 

She  began  with  a  class  of  some  twenty  young  women,  who  were 
instructed  in  drawing,  and  in  the  application  of  that  art,  to  the  various 
branches  of  industrial  pursuits,  in  which  it  is  an  absolute  requisite. 
As  the  class  advanced,  it  was  found  that  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  it 
should  be,  was  too  heavy  an  undertaking  for  a  single  patroness.  Mrs. 
Peter  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  inviting  their  co-operation  and  patronage  of  the  school 
established  by  her.  The  Institute,  after  a  consideration  of  the  subject, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1850,  Resolved,  That  a  school  shall  be  and 
hereby  is  established  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts;  for  the  instruction 
of  women  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  in  the  various  practical  applications 
thereof.  This  resolution  was  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  raising  funds  and 
of  organization,  which  having  been  adopted,  the  school  was  formally 
opened  at  No.  70  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1850,  and  the  school  established  by  Mrs.  Peter,  merged  in  it. 

From  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  School  to  the 
Franklin  Institute,  I.  extract  the  following  statement  of  the  order  of 
studies — 

“The  school  consists  of  three  departments. 

First,  Drawing,  from  its  elementary  principles,  through  the  course  of 
copies  from  prepared  studies,  to  original  compositions,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  coloring  and  shading  by  crayons  and  pencils,  so  as  to  produce 
complete  pictures. 

This  department  is  specially  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Hill,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School,  and  now  contains  thirty-two  pupils. 

Second.  The  Industrial  Department,  in  which  the  applications  of 
drawing,  shading  and  coloring,  to  the  art  of  design,  are  taught.  In  this 
department  original  sketches  for  designs  in  calico  printing,  paper  hang¬ 
ings,  oil  cloths,  carpets,  furniture,  &c.,  are  prepared  and  offered  for 
sale.  Applications  are  also  received  from  manufacturers  and  others,  for 
the  preparation  of  designs  from  sketches,  or  ideas  furnished  by  such 
applicants,  so  that  particular  branches  of  trade,  or  special  t  astes,  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  best  promise  of  advantage  or  success.  Designs  and  patterns 
prepared  in  the  school  are  secured  under  the  copyright  law  of  the  United 
States,  which,  to  the  extent  that  the  law  gives  any  security,  will  pro¬ 
tect  those  who  purchase  designs  from  the  school  in  the  entire  property 
in  such  designs,  and  tend  to  avoid  piracy  of  the  patterns  by  others. 

The  pupils  in  this  department  evince  much  taste  and  skill,  and  all 
that  is  now  wanting  to  give  it  activity  and  entire  success,  is  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  orders  from  our  extensive  manufactories,  which  will  stimulate 
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the  talents  of  our  pupils  to  the  production  of  original  designs,  or  com¬ 
binations  of  existing  patterns,  equalling  any  that  may  come  from  foreign 
countries. 

This  department,  as  before  stated,  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Braidwood,  and  contains  sixteen  pupils. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Wood  Engraving  and  Lithography  with 
six  pupils.  In  these  branches  the  pupils  have  made  very  satisfactory 
progress,  and  in  the  orders  for  work  there  has  been  a  good  degree  of 
encouragement.  Here,, as  well  as  in  the  Industrial  Department  before 
noticed,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  display  of  original  talent  and 
taste. 

Independently  of  the  constant  demand  for  wood  engraving,  for  the 
illustration  of  works  treating  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  on  natural 
history,  there  are  great  outlets  for  labor  in  this  branch  in  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  our  periodical  literature,  and  the  Committee  anticipate  that 
all  the  pupils  who  may  perfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
arts,  will  command  constant  and  well  paid  employment.” 

I  may  add  that  the  pupils  of  the  School  have  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  lectures  and  exhibitions  of  the  Institute,  and  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  cabinets  of  models,  minerals,  and  specimens  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  the  use  of  the  library,  free  of  charge. 

Every  facility  and  advantage  is  afforded  to  the  school  by  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  pupils  are  admitted,  without  charge,  to  the  collections  of 
these  institutions,  as  well  to  copy  as  to  inspect,  and  the  owners  of  private 
gardens  are  very  liberal  in  supplying  specimens  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  School  cfthers  have  been 
opened  in  New  York'  and  Boston,  with  prospects  equally  flattering. 
Perhaps  more  so,  as  I  understand  they  began  in  both  those  cities  by 
raising  an  ample  fund  for  permanent  endowment,  whereas  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Scho'ol  is  still  unfortunately  dependent  upon  annual  subscriptions 
for  its  support. 

.Personal  iuspection  of  the  Philadelphia  School  has  convinced  me  of 
the  great  advantage  even  to  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
of  a  few  months  well  directed  instruction  by  a  practical  and  accomplished 
industrial  artist.  And  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  experiment  thus 
far  have  been  such  as  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  attention  of  the 
pupils  to  a  high  degree — by  the  plan  pursued,  whenever  a  piece  of  work 
is  purchased,  or  ordered,  the  successful  artist  receives  three-fourths  of 
the  sum  paid,  while  one-fourth  is  retained  by  the  school  as  a  proper  re¬ 
turn  for  the  materials  and  other  advantages  furnished  by  it.  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  produced  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  this  body 
some  specimens  of  pattern  drawing  done  by  the  pupils.  They  had  been 
promised  to  me  by  Mrs.  Hill,  the  excellent,  accomplished  and  efficient 
head  of  the  school.  But  the  terrible  tragedy  which  has  lately  taken 
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place  on  the  Hudson  has  deprived  the  institution  of  her  invaluable 
services.  Had  her’s  been  the  only  life  lost  on  that  melancholy  occasion, 
the  occurrence  would  still  have  been  one  to  be  deplored  with  no  com¬ 
mon  degree  of  sorrow.  . 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  this  great  branch  of  their  subj  ect.  To  train 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part,  is  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  If  there  be,  as  there  surely  is,  this  department  of  industry  un¬ 
developed  in  our  country,  and  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  women,  no  better  service  can  be  rendered  -to  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity,  than  to  open  the  way,  and  point  out  to  them  how  it  is 
and  where  it  is  that  they  can  exercise  to  the  best  advantage,  those 
finer  faculties  which  God  has  given  to  them  in  more  general  perfection 
than  to  man.  The  branch  of  education  here  urged  to  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  and  encouragement,  is  important  no  less  to  the  community 
than  to  the  individual,  no  less  in  a  national  than  in  a  social  point  of 
view.  As  an  instrument  of  social  improvement  it  stimulates  and  en¬ 
courages  while  it  chastens  our  love  for  the  beautiful  and  graceful,  and 
brings  into  active  exercise  all  those  faculties  which  conduce  to  the 
perception  and  right  understanding  of  the  proprieties  and  amenities  of 
life — and  while  it  holds  out  remunerative,  and  at  the  same  time  fitting 
employment  for  the  fairer  part  of  the  human  family,  it  is  calculated  no 
less  to  endow  them,  and  through  them,  society  at  large,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  grace  of  cultivated  and  refined  tastes. 

In  the  broader  or  national  point  of  view,  the  education  sought  to  be 
imparted  by  these  schools  is  more  important  than  tariffs  or  any  other 
partial  scheme  which  can  be  devised  by  legislatures.  As  long  as  our 
manufacturers  proclaim  the  superiority  of  foreign  tastes  and  foreign 
looms,  by  producing  nothing  but  imitations  of  fashions  set  abroad,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  world  will  take  them  at  their  word,  and  even 
though  they  produce  a  better  article,  will  still  prefer  the  foreign.  Our 
climate,  the  productions  of  our  forests  and  our  plains,  will  suggest  to 
educated  industrial  artists,  improvements  adapted  to  our  position  and 
wants,  which,  when  once  suggested,  will  soon  supersede  the  hack- 
nied  and  oftentimes  inappropriate  decorations  borrowed  from  other 
lands.  The  sure  path  to  independence,  as  a  manufacturing  people,  is  to 
perfect  ourselves  in  all  those  arts,  which  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
plete  master  of  the  business.  The  result  is  as  certain  as  the  growth  of 
the  grass  after  the  summer  shower. 

In  every  view  which  may  be  taken  of  them,  schools  of  design,  and 
especially  female  schools  of  design,  appear  to  be  highly  deserving  of 
the  attention  and  countenance  of  all  enlightened  friends  of  education, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  little  active  exertion  at  this  time  will  go  far 
to  secure  the  field  to  female  laborers. 
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PAPER  ON 


READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 


BY  PROF.  W.  J.  WHITAKER,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  our  present  lecture,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  premise  that  every  person  who  wishes  to  learn  to  draw,  requires  all 
the  talent  and  varied  powers  requisite  for  an  artist. 

This  narrow  view  of  the  matter  has  led  to  the  mistake  of  making 
drawing  a  somewhat  exclusive  study,  or  what  is  generally  termed  an 
accomplishment,  and  as  it  is  frequently  taught,  it  scarcely  deserves  even 
that  name ;  for  it  gives  no  power  to  the  mind,  but  simply  trains  the 
hand  to  mechanical  productions  and  mechanical  skill. 

It  is  too  often  made  a  mere  dead  letter,  instead  of  a  living,  active 
principle,  and  in  place  of  enlarging  the  mind  and  prompting  the  heart 
to  investigate  nature  and  her  beauties,  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  copy 
the  thoughts  of  others,  without  attaining  the  power  to  express  a  single 
one  of  our  own,  or  to  delineate  faithfully  the  simplest  object  placed 
before  our  eyes.  Such  is  not  drawing. 

'  Suppose  that  the  old  masters,  whose  works  we  so  much  admire  for 
their  truth  and  beauty,  had  been  mere  copyists  of  the  dead  past,  or 
remote  antiquity,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  sublime  produc¬ 
tions  their  minds  and  hands  have  brought  forth,  to  have  been  given  to 
the  world  ?  Never  !  But  instead  of  these,  we  should  have  had  innu¬ 
merable  pictures,  statues,  and  temples,  all  resembling  each  other,  rather 
retrograding  than  advancing  in  form,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
copy  faithfully,  unless  we  catch  the  spirit  of  the  original  designer,  and 
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the  power  is  not  given  to  all,  any  more  than  the  poet’s  dream  of  beauty, 
or  the  nice  analytic  power  of  the  man  of  science. 

In  speaking  of  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  this,  to  me, 
delightful  art,  I  advocate  no  individual’s  exclusive  one,  nor  do  I  deny 
that  there  is  mei'it  in  all,  hut  I  would  have  drawing  taught  universally, 
and  in  a  manner  that  should  he  at  once  natural,  truthful  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  highest  good  to  all  who  may  undertake  to  learn.  How  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  remains  to  be  shown.  How  others,  who  have 
reached  high  eminence  in  art,  have  accomplished  it,  let  them  tell  for 
themselves ;  of  Claude  Lorraine,  it  is  said  “  He  studied  nature  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.”  John  Yan  Haysan,  “  He  painted  everything  after 
nature,  and  was  so  exact  as  to  watch  the  hour  of  the  day  when  his 
model  appeared  to  the  greatest  perfection.”  Murillo,  “  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  imitator  of  nature,  always  true  and  natural.”  And  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Gainsborough,  it  is  said,  “  He  would  return  to  his  studio  from  a 
country  ramble,  with  pockets  laden  with  stores  from  nature’s  treasure- 
house — stores?  Yes,  ‘frightful  weeds,’  ‘  ugly  misshapen  stones,’  and 
‘  leaves  withered  and  dead,’  but  he  saw  in  them  beauties,  and  laid  them 
up  either  for  future  use  or  imitation.” 

We  may  not  all  acquire  the  great  powers  of  these  great  men,  but 
shall  we  scorn  a  part  because  we  are  incapable  of  grasping  the  whole  ? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  write  because  we  cannot  be  Shakspeares  or  Miltons  ? 
Refuse  to  study  mathematics  because  we  can  be  neither  Newtons  or 
Franklins  ?  Deny  our  love  of  country  if  we  cannot  prove  ourselves 
Alfreds  or  Washingtons  ?  Never  dare  to  speak  because  we  have  not 
the  eloquence  of  a  Clay  or  a  Webster  ?  Such  reasons  are  absurd. 
We  must  take  our  talents  as  they  are,  God  given,  use  them  with  the 
highest  hopes,  cultivate  them  for  the  noblest  purposes,  and  with  lofty 
aim,  and  if  we  never  reach  it,  what  then  ?  The  winged  arrow  drops 
ere  it  can  reach  its  destination,  and  shall  we,  beings  gifted  with  immor¬ 
tality  and  created  for  eternity,  be  less  than  this  ?  No,  it  may  not  be. 
We  all  aspire  to  more  than  we  can  reach,  and  if  we  could  reach  that 
height  which  now  appears  perfection,  we  should  look  so  far  beyond  it 
then,  that  the  perfection  of  our  present  hour  would  seem  only  perfect 
in  its  imperfections. 

That  art  has  been  admired  and  cultivated  by  all  countries  and  all 
people,  none  can  deny,  as  we  have  undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
such  an  assertion,  in  the  works  they  have  left  behind  them.  That  the 
study  has  sometimes  preceded  writing,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to 
prove.  Nay,  it  stands  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and 
Mexico,  a  living  proof  of  this  statement.  It  has  in  times  long  since 
past  away,  been  the  very  means  of  symbolizing  language  and  impart¬ 
ing  instruction,  and  it  still  stands  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the 
rising  generation  of  the  present  times,  a  powerful  instrument  of  pro¬ 
gression,  if  rightly  used.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  age  of  illus¬ 
tration,  and  with  much  apparent  truth  ;  for  we  have  pictorial  books  of 
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art  and  science,  pictorial  magazines  and  papers,  and  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions  of  invention  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  skill  and 
human  enterprise. 

We  use  art  everywhere,  in  the  temple,  the  school-house,  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  In  the  articles  of  daily  use  and  daily  wear  in  the  household, 
and  who  thinks  a  house  furnished  if  it  is  without  a  picture  ?  Then,  if 
it  is  of  such  importance  as  to  belong  to  the  every  occupation  and 
sphere  of  human  life  and  activity,  should  it  not  be  cultivated,  and  with 
the  nicest  care  ?  Should  it  not  ,be  universal,  that  all  may  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  and  made  capable  of  being  impressed  and 
elevated  by  it  ? 

But  the  common  objection  is,  that  all  have  not  the  power  to  learn. 
Before  we  accede  so  much,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  drawing 
is,  and  what  powers  are  requisite  to  enable  us  to  use  the  pencil  or 
crayon  with  facility  enough  to  illustrate  such  lessons  as  may  require  it 
at  our  hands. 

First,  What  is  drawing  ?  blot  what  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be, 
simple  delineation  of  copies  placed  before  the  pupil.  But  it  is  the  art 
of  representing  truthfully,  any  real  object  we  see,  or  can  remember  to 
have  seen,  or  can  imagine,  on  a  flat  sttrface.  To  represent  any  object 
drawn  by  another,  thus  copying  only  from  a  flat  surface,  will  never 
enable  any  one,  unless  gifted  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  delineate 
the  smallest  natural  object,  or  to  express  by  this  means,  any  thought, 
however  simple. 

But  if  it  is  cultivated  in  the  right  way,  it  will  give  to  the  person 
acquiring  such  a  knowledge,  (and  that  not  necessarily  a  very  extended 
one,)  the  power  to  draw  from  nature — to  delineate  the  flower,  the  bird, 
the  tree  or  shrub,  the  well  remembered  haunts  of  childhood,  the  forms 
of  all  things  loved,  and  besides,  it  will  lead  to  a  closer  investigation  of 
all  around  us  in  this  garden  of  God  ;  it  will  expand  the  intellect,  and 
open  up  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  will  gift  with  energy  those 
who  pursue  it,  and  afford  many  a  pleasant  hour  to  the  mind  when  weary 
and  worn  with  the  heavier  duties  of  life. 

Next,  the  powers  required  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
drawing. 

First,  A  willing,  persevering  mind;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  geo¬ 
metric  form,  and  lastly,  sufficient  patience  to  enable  one  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  go  on  as  nature  prompts. 

From  the  seed  to  the  gum,  the  gum  to  the  young  plant,  and  so  on 
through  the  various  stages  of  being,  until  maturity  is  reached.  I 
know  full  well  this  does  not  agree  with  the  popular  notions  of  the 
necessary  requirements,  which  include  talent  and  genius,  and  all  the 
other  excuses  for  hard  work,  that  the  lazy  mind  is  capable  of  invent¬ 
ing,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  these  things,  and  have  found  in  a  life  of 
sometimes  hard  and  painful  experience,  that  everything  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  industry  and  perseverance ;  what  there  is  not  genius  for, 
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labor  can  do  right  well,  and  this,  nobody  doubts.  Genius  may  have 
invented  railways  and  steam  engines,  but  labor,  glorious,  earnest  labor- 
worship,  makes  the  roads  and  puts  the  machines  in  motion  on  them. 
Talent  may  have  applied  steam  to  transport  ships  across  God’s  mighty 
waters,  and  explained  how  the  swift  electric  current  might  pass  along 
little  wires  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  conveying  thought 
and  transacting  business  ;  but  it  was  icork,  skill,  industry,  that  made 
them  available,  and  so  we  might  enumerate  how  genius  conceives  the 
picture  and  the  statues,  how  it  supplies  thousands  of  ideas  to  mankind, 
but  we  shall  always  have  to  conclude  the  chapter  with  the  good  old 
proverb,  “  Orate  et  Laborate,”  and  in  our  day,  we  especially  want  to 
remember  the  prayer — the  labor  we  seldom  forget. 

But  in  what  respect  is  Drawing  of  consequence  to  the  Educator  ? 
1  was  asked  this  question  not  many  days  ago,  and  answered  as  I  was 
told,  in  true  American  fashion,  by  asking  another.  In  what  respect  is 
it  not  of  importance  to  the  Educator?  Where  can  the  line  of  its 
utility  be  drawn  ? 

Take  Geography,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Geometry,  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence,  Geology,  Architecture,  it  goes  into  all  these,  and  you  cannot  do 
without  it.  Who  does  not  know  that  anything  described  is  imperfect, 
if  it  is  not  also  represented.  This  every  Teacher  is  well  aware  of, 
from  the  exaggerated  ideas  children  form  of  objects  they  have  only 
read  of ;  there  is  not  one  child  in  a  thousand,  that  by  reading  of  the 
little  Island  of  Britain,  can  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  its  real  size, 
appearance  or  grandeur; — and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Europeans 
who  come  to  America,  have  the  most  absurd  notions  of  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  is.  The  pictures  they  have  in  their  minds  are  too  ludicrous  to 
describe,  and  too  well  known  to  need  description  from  me.  But  if  the 
means  of  knowledge,  that  faithful  delineation  can  present  to  the  mind, 
was  made  bountiful  use  of,  these  errors  could  not  well  exist.  Again, 
we  speak  to  children  of  Tropical  plants,  which  they  cannot  get  a  sight 
of  at  the  time  needed,  and  how  many  get  a  truthful  idea  of  their  luxu¬ 
riance  and  beauty?  but  if  the  Teacher  can  step  to  The  black-board, 
and  faithfully  pourtray  the  objects  spoken  of,  naming  at  the  same  time 
their  extent  in  height  and  breadth,  do  you  not  think  the  impression 
is  not  only  likely  to  be  more  correct,  but  also  more  enduring  ? 

All  things  that  tend  to  elevate  the  character  or  forward  intellectual 
progress,  are  worth  our  most  earnest  consideration,  and  while  I  may 
speak  strongly  in  favor  of  Art,  I  would  by  no  means  elevate  it  unduly. 
Education  is  like  the  human  frame,  made  up  of  many  members,  and 
all  I  claim  for  the  member  now  spoken  of,  (as  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
it  is,)  is  its  proper  place — it  has  not  yet  had  it,  but  it  shall  be  no  fault 
of  mine  if  it  does  not  find  it.  It  has  been  hitherto  the  addendum  to 
Education,  not  part  of  it — a  patch  put  on,  not  part  of  the  whole  gar¬ 
ment — but  it  is  time  it  became  incorporated  into  our  educational  sys¬ 
tems,  and  was  looked  to  as  an  essential  to  sound  instruction,  and  not 
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placed  among  the  tilings  that  may  or  may  not  be  learned,  according  to 
the  whim  or  humor  of  the  individual. 

The  faithful  Teacher  knows  full  well  how  vast  a  power  it  gives  to 
him  to  conjure  up  living  realities  before  the  young  mind,  to  incite 
generous  criticism,  to  awaken  thought,  to  create  a  love  for  the  abstract 
sciences,  to  infuse  into  the  innocent  soul  of  childhood,  bright  hopes 
and  happy  thoughts,  to  hang  as  it  were,  a  silver  cloud  of  beauty  over 
life,  and  make  the  remembrance  of  our  early  days  a  picture  that  shall 
soothe  the  rough  and  troubled  ways  of  manhood,  and  soften  down  the 
asperities  of  declining  years,  and  cause  our  exit  from  this  glorious 
world,  to  be  a  foretaste  of  the  more  glorious  one  beyond. 

This  may  be  called  dreaming,  but  it  is  the  dream  of  waking  hours 
to  me;  the  blest  remembrance  of  my  early  days,  it  is  the  light  of 
home,  the  smile  my  mother  wore  when  she  sent  me  forth  with  kiss  and 
blessing  on  my  mission  in  the  world — and  with  the  growth  of  years  I 
find,  thank  God,  there  is  no  decline. 

Art  is  still  my  mistress,  and  a  faithful  one,  for  she  woos  me  forth  to 
nature,  and  makes  the  heart  bound  light  with  love  for  all  things,  because 
they  are  beautiful  and  good. 

The  trees  are  still  as  pleasant,  the  grass  as  green,  the  flowers  as 
fragrant,  and  the  streams  as  musical,  as  when  my  mother  told  me,  “  flowers 
were  so  beautiful,  because  he  who  made  them  was  so,  too.” 

I  love  art  because  it  surrounds  me  with  beauty,  but  for  other  reasons 
likewise — I  can  and  do  dream  often,  and  frankly  confess  my  fault,  and 
hope  never  to  be  rid  of  it;  but  it  is  useful,  it  aids  Education,  it  assists 
science,  it  forwards  commerce,  it  glads  the  heart,  it  brings  to  us  the 
loved  faces  of  distant  friends,  it  decorates  our  homes,  and  makes  our 
temples  glorious — it  places  the  fountain  on  the  green  lawn,  and  plants 
the  glorious  trees,  to  give  refreshing  shade.  It  is  the  breathing  forth 
of  the  innate  forces  of  the  inmost  soul,  the  expression  of  a  spark  divine 
— a  living,  longing  after  goodness,  and  that  goodness  throned  in 
beauty. 

It  should  be  common,  because  all  love  it — and  it  would  not,  as  it  is 
often  said,  injure  any  by  being  so,  but  would  answer  the  best  ends  of 
life,  the  commoner  it  grew. 

Where,  say  some,  would  be  your  designers  if  all  could  draw  ?  They 
would  be  more  in  demand  than  now,  and  for  this  reason,  we  like  beauty 
of  the  highest  order  we  can  possibly  appreciate,  and  by  all  learning  to 
draw,  it  would  only  elevate  the  standard  of  Design,  and  that  which 
now  passes  current  for  beauty,  would  then  be  cast  aside  as  not  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  treasured,  as  it  should  be,  to  show  the  growth  of  human  skill. 

Design  would  be  more  in  demand  because  it  would  cheapen,  and  it 
would  be  as  profitable  to  the  Designer,  because  it  was  in  demand. 
But  the  Artists,  where  would  they  be?  Where  they  should  ever  be, 
when  they  are  true  to  their  mission  on  the  earth.  In  the  highest 
realms  of  holy  thought,  painting  for  God  and  immortality — not  pan- 
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dering  to  bad  taste,  or  painting  to  live,  but  living  to  paint!  We 
should  then  see  a  revival  of  the  days  of  Angelo,  Raphael  and  Guido, 
a  renewal  of  the  sublime  in  Religion  and  History,  a  picturing  of 
scenes  that  should  elevate  and  bless  every  beholder — pictures  that 
should  exalt  and  not  degrade — arousing  feelings  of  holy  awe,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  presence  of  God  in  their  works.  Men  whose 
lives  should  beam  forth  from  the  canvass  in  their  pictures  like  living 
things,  awaking  thought  that  blesses,  not  degrades — things  fit  for  men 
to  look  upon,  without  coming  away  with  polluted  eyes  and  unhallowed 
thoughts. 

Fear  not  for  the  Artists !  They  have  no  fears  for  themselves ! 
There  is  not  one  in  this  wide  world  who  does  not  thank  God  from  his 
very  soul,  for  every  effort  made  to  advance  the  cause  in  which  he 
labors. 

Therefore  we  may  strive  to  use  Art,  and  make  it  every  body’s  pro¬ 
perty,  and  if  it  accomplishes  n,o  higher  end  than  fitting  the  Artizan  and 
Mechanic,  to  better  understand  the  works  their  hands  produce,  it  will 
not  be  in  vain.  While  speaking  of  its  utility  in  the  industrial  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  country,  let  me  endeavor  to  show  its  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  land. 

America  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  a  manufacturing 
.country — that  its  progress  in  this  department  has  been  rapid,  no  one 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  gainsay,  because  it  would  be  untrue ,  and  there¬ 
fore  unjust. 

Now  what  is  the  reason,  or  is  there  any,  why  it  may  not  become 
especially  in  some  departments,  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  foremost  in 
the  world?  Cotton  grows  here,  and  is  therefore  cheaper  and  more 
available  as  a  commercial  commodity,  than  it  can  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  manufactured,  and  in  many  instances  manufac¬ 
tured  with  great  care  and  skill,  but  it  is  not,  as  yet,  as  much  in  demand 
beyond  our  own  shores — what  is  the  reason?  Surely  the  raw  material 
is  not  improved  very  much  by  a  transit  over  the  ocean — therefore  it 
cannot  be  that.  But  it  is  for  other  reasons,  widely  different  from  cost, 
or  weaving,  or  peculiarity  of  country — it  is  simply  from  the  character 
of  the  design  made  use  of  in  printing.  I  have  strong  feelings  about 
this,  and  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  selfish,  when  a  desire  is 
expressed  to  see  this,  my  adopted  country,  shine  in  Art  and  manufac¬ 
ture  both. 

She  has  all  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in  her  composition  to  do  it;  and 
do  it  she  must. 

Her  children  are  as  tasteful  as  the  French,  and,  thank  God,  much 
more  reliable;  they  have  French  taste  and  Anglo-Saxon  earnestness  of 
character ;  they  have  everything  to  aid  them  in  nature,  and  the  only 
thing  wanting  is  the  determination  to  make  use  of  it.  I  would  not  see 
the  worn-out  designs  of  France  and  Fmgland  always  used  here,  for  they 
are  out  of  harmony,  and  consequently  out  of  taste. 
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Europe  has  one  Flora,  and  America  another.  That  which  is  known, 
and  perfectly  correct  in  taste  and  design  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
may  he  as  perfectly  unknown  and  incorrect  in  taste  and  design  on  the 
other.  I  would  not  he  understood  to  desire  an  exclusiveness  of  appli¬ 
cation  in  this  respect,  hut  I  would  have  the  design  of  this  country 
nationalized.  I  would  have  it  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community 
and  the  necessities  of  the  climate.  I  would  have  those  things  used  in 
design  that  are  known,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  he  appreciated  than 
those  which  are  quite  unknown,  and  unappreciable  for  that  reason. 

But  these  things  cannot  be  brought  about  by  talking.  True — but 
talking  is  essential  to  promote  action,  and  that  action,  once  commenced, 
only  needs  direction  to  do  its  work  faithfully  and  surely.  Academies 
of  Art  and  Schools  of  Design  are  not  the  prime  movers,  as  is  sometimes 
thought  in  this  direction,  it  must  begin  lower  than  this,  it  must  com¬ 
mence  with  the  educator  and  his  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools.  There 
is  the  place  to  sow  the  seed,  its  use  must  be  demonstrated  by  practical 
example,  the  mode  of  training  must  be  efficient  to  be  successful.  And 
I  will  here  cite  one  instance  that  occurred  in  the  City  of  Roxbury.  A 
lady  came  to  me  to  have  some  talk  about  Drawing,  and  brought  her 
folio  with  her ;  she  showed  me  specimens  of  her,  work  in  Mono¬ 
chromatic  Drawing,  and  they  certainly  were  very  finely  executed.  She 
stated  she  had  learned  to  draw  from  nature,  and,  on  further  conversation, 
she  told  me  she  did  not  understand  perspective  or  its  laws.  I  asked  her 
if  she  could  draw  a  little  card  basket  of  India  work  that  stood  on  the 
table.  She  admitted  that  she  could  not,  and  I  would  not  admit,  as  a 
consequence,  that  she  could  draw  from  Nature.  Now,  such  cultivation 
in  Art  is  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless,  it  is  positive  waste 
of  time  and  labor.  It  is  making  a  great  show  of  nothing.  Yet  I  do 
not  want  even  to  disparage  this,  although  I  would  not  use  it.  There 
are  times  when  it  may  be  useful — there  are  times  when  certain  effects 
are  wanted  to  be  produced  in  haste,  then  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do 
it  in  the  right  way,  but  has  not  the  time,  it  may  be  made  use  of  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  So  of  copying,  it  is  not  only  good,  but  absolutely  essential, 
but  not  when  commencing  to  learn.  The  first  thing,  it  appears  to  my 
mind,  to  be  done,  is  to  attain  a  power  of  execution,  combined  with 
original  thought,  and  by  such  means  a  niceness  of  perception,  a  clear 
critical  taste,  a  careful  development  of  power  is  attained  both  for  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  and  this  is  requisite  to  all  who  want  to  be  able  to 
draw  well. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of  copying,  “I  consider  it  as  a  delusive 
kind  of  industry,  the  student  satisfies  himself  with  the  appearance  of 
doing  something,  he  falls  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  imitating  without 
selecting,  and  of  laboring  without  any  determinate  object ;  as  it  requires 
no  effort  of  the  mind  he  sleeps  over  his  work,  and  those  powers  of  in¬ 
vention  and  composition  which  ought  particularly  to  be  called  into 
action,  lie  torpid,  and  lose  their  energy  for  want  of  exercise.” 
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The  opinion  of  such  a  man  is  worth  something,  and  it  is  not 
only  the  opinion  of  Reynolds,  hut  of  every  true  artist  in  the  world. 
One  of  my  old  teachers,  writing  a  month  or  two  ago,  tells  me  not  to 
refrain  from  drawing  from  Nature,  and  says  that  I  shall  achieve  more 
in  one  lesson  from  her  than  all  he  ever  gave  me  himself.  I  do  not 
quite  endorse  his  saying,  hut  admit  freely  the  necessity  of  that  he  re¬ 
commends.  If  we  cannot  procure  such  teachers  as  we  could  desire,  wc 
can  go  to  Nature,  her  tuition  fee  is  very  low,  she  is  never  absent  when 
needed,  and  never  teaches  anything  that  has  to  be  unlearned,  which  is 
more  than  can  he  said  of  the  best  teachers  among  us.  One  thing  I 
would  mention  particularly,  to  guard  those  who  desire  to  learn  from 
making  the  sad  mistake  of  paying  much  money  for  literally  nothing,  in 
the  form  of  “  Perspective  in  One  Lesson,”  or  “  The  Art  of  Sketching 
from  Nature  in  Ten  or  Twelve  Lessons.”  It  is  false  to  say  it  can  he 
done — it  is  mockery  to  attempt  it.  There  are  no  more  “Royal  Roads” 
to  Drawing  than  to  “  Gleometry.”  That  Drawing  in  all  its  brandies  has 
been  miserably  shrouded  in  the  dirty  rags  of  conventional  custom,  I 
hope  I  have  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  to  deny — but  that  it  can 
be  learned  in  any  number  of  set  lessons  is  impossible. 

All  may  learn,  but  some  much  quicker  than  others.  Some  have 
more  power  of  execution,  some  keener  perception,  some  greater  taste, 
others  more  earnestness,  time  and  other  things  at  their  command. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  is  to  pursue  it  steadily,  to  go  forward  with 
care,  to  be  sure  of  having  accomplished  one  thing  before  another  is 
attempted,  and  then  no  mistake  will  be  made. 

How  far  may  we  go,  is  a  very  common  inquiry,  and  the  only  requi¬ 
site  answer  is,  to  that  which  seems  to  you  the  end  of  the  chapter.  With 
some  it  never  begins,  and  consequently,  has  no  end  at  all.  With  many 
the  end  is  the  beginning,  for  they  commence,  and  then  lay  it  down  for¬ 
ever.  With  others,  who  are  earnest,  the  end  is  with  life — there  are 
perfections  beyond  our  most  sanguine  perfectness,  but  that  surmounted 
shows  how  much  a  mole-hill  the  mountain  was  we  last  passed  over 
— and  these  are  the  true  spirits,  the  men  and  women  whose  enthusias¬ 
tic  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  incite  them  to  exertion.  They  ac¬ 
complish  a  line,  and  so  from  step  to  step,  until  the  flower  and  land¬ 
scape,  the  figure  and  the  group  are  drawn — and  then  opens  up 
their  own  imagination,  and  a  rich  harvest,  indeed,  is  found — then  every 
book  is  filled  with  pictures,  and  every  sheet  of  canvas  beams  with  high 
art — shapeless  blocks  of  marble  possess  the  statue’s  form,  and  only 
want  the  cunning  hand  to  make  the  things  appear  as  they  are  mirrored 
in  the  mind.  The  daily  walk  becomes  a  field  of  interest,  and  we  walk 
the  world  with  open  eyes,  and  see  beauties  we  had  never  dreamed  of — life 
wears  a  new  face,  and  love,  earnest  Christian  love,  peeps  out  from  the 
eyelids  of  the  heart,  until  we  indeed  “  Read  sermons  in  stones  and  good 
in  everything.” 

There  is  one  thing,  that  were  Drawing  universally  taught,  would  be 
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mightily  improved,  I  mean  Architecture.  This  is,  of  course,  in  a  crude 
state,  as  it  must  ever  he  in  new  countries.  The  beautiful  villages  of 
New  England  and  the  other  states,  show  how  much  love  of  taste  there 
is  among  the  people,  and  one  thing  much  delights  me  in  going  about, 
the  great  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  cottages  and  dwellings,  not 
only  of  the  rich  and  great,  but  of  the  humble  poor.  But  these  will 
not  always  satisfy  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  this  great  nation. 
She  will  need  an  Architecture,  and  I  trust  she  will  be  independent 
enough  to  make  a  style  for  herself,  and  not  be  content  with  an  impor¬ 
ted  one,  and  for  this  reason.  The  climate  of  America  needs  a  different 
style  of  building  altogether  to  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  summer 
has  more  intense  heat,  and  the  winter  more  cold  and  snow,  than  most 
parts  of  Europe;  therefore  such  a  style  as  would  be  suitable  to  En¬ 
gland,  France  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  would  be  unsuitable  here.  True, 
modifications  of  the  many  styles  might  be  introduced,  but  this  does 
not  satisfy  the  patriotic  mind.  It  needs  something  original  and  in 
good  taste.  For  instance,  we  want  our  dwellings  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  close  and  warm  in  winter,  open  and  cool  in  the  summer, 
and  Europe  has  nothing  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 

We  want  the  verandah  and  piazza  to  ward  off  the  winter  snows 
and  summer  heats — we  want  them  tasteful  and  strong,  and  adapted 
somewhat  to  the  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  adopt  or  to  borrow — we  want  them  our  own,  our  country’s,  and 
not  another’s.  In  my  ideas  of  what  the  Architecture  of  this  country 
should  be,  I  am  borne  out  by  the  late  lamented  A.  J.  Downing  of 
Newburg,  and  here  let  me  offer  a  just  and  honest  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  one  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing’s  own  house  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  America,  and  its 
internal  arrangement  corresponds  with  its  external  appearance  and 
situation,  at  once  tasteful,  elegant  and  grand,  and  the  life  of  its  inmates 
corresponded  with  the  beautiful  order  and  arrangement  around  them. 
Mr.  Downing  was  a  Christian,  a  perfect  gentleman  in  manner,  an  artist 
and  a  scholar;  and  America  owes  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  services  and  example.  The  days  I  spent  beneath  his  roof,  will 
ever  be  like  a  bright  star  in  the  firmament  of  my  existence,  and  I 
bless  God  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  soul,  that  he  has  given  us 
such  men  and  such  families,  so  young  and  so  devoted,  not  only  to  pur¬ 
sue  Art,  combined  with  industrial  skill,  but  who,  by  their  lives,  exalt 
their  profession,  and  are  exalted  by  it.  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
written  on  the  eternal  records  of  Heaven’s  high  chancery,  but  their 
acts  and  words  are  the  guiding  stars  of  the  destiny  of  the  races  that 
follow  them.  May  he  find  a  happier  sphere  in  the  world  he  has  now 
entered,  and  may  all  who  knew  him,  pray  earnestly  and  devotedly, 
“Lord  keep  his  memory  green.” 

Mr.  Downing  has  done  much  to  improve  the  Rural  Architecture 
and  Horticulture  of  his  country,  and  the  best  remembrance  we  can 
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show,  and  the  most  grateful  tribute  the  nation  can  pay  him,  is  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  career  he  had  so  nobly  and  so  earnestly  entered  upon. 

One  other  thing  in  connection  with  Architecture.  It  is  ofttimes 
regretted  that  the  models  of  the  Old  World  are  not  here  to  guide  us  in 
pursuing  it.  Is  it  to  be  lamented?  I  certainly  think  not;  for  the 
scenery  of  this  land  and  the  circumstances  of  its  growth,  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  such  aids.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  antiquity,  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  growth  of  the  Arts  and  the  nations,  long,  long  since  passed 
away,  we  shall  find  they  were  original  thinkers,  and  cared  not  to  bor¬ 
row  styles  that  had  preceded  them,  but  studied  them  only  to  strive 
and  rival  them  in  beauty  and  grace.  Grecian  Architecture  is  of  a 
different  stamp  altogether  to  the  Egyptain,  and  the  Roman  is  unlike 
either  in  many  respects,  but  that  each  has  striven  to  improve  upon 
the  other,  cannot  be  doubted.  Each  style  bears,  also,  the  peculiar 
stamp  or  mould  of  the  character  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Egyptain,  massive,  lofty  and  overbearing.  The  Greek,  easy,  flow¬ 
ing,  and  almost  voluptuous.  The  Roman,  beautiful,  but  stern  and 
unbending;  and  so  with  the  Architecture  of  the  Feudal  times — it  is 
massive,  heavy  and  dark.  The  middle  ages  also  gives  its  peculiar 
characteristics  to  its  buildings;  they  were  gloomy,  solemn  and  mystic, 
and  who  that  knows  the  history  and  description  of  those  times,  cannot 
trace  these  things  for  themselves.  But  arc  these  the  moulds  in  which 
to  cast  the  models  of  this  land?  No;  for  its  circumstances  are  en¬ 
tirely  different. 

We  have  no  bloody  remembrances  to  bar  out,  no  despotic  tools  to 
immure,  no  religion  that  seeks  to  shut  up  within  gloomy  walls  its  follow¬ 
ers,  and  we  walk  abroad  without  fear. 

And  nature,  she  too  wears  a  different  face — her  trees  are  loftier,  her 
sky  more  serene,  her  atmosphere  clearer,  and  this  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  adopting  any  thing  to  place  in  her  midst.  If  we  follow 
the  plan  of  the  great  Designer  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  fail  to  go  right, 
that  the  ancients  did  it,  is  certain,  as  investigation  will  prove.  Of  this 
I  will  give  a  single  illustration  from  the  temples  of  Egypt.  What  is 
the  reason  they  were  carried  up  so  high?  Simply,  that  the  air  might 
circulate  more  freely,  and  not  become  heated  to  any  great  degree  when 
made  use  of.  Where  was  their  model?  In  the  o’er-arching 
canopy  of  Heaven;  and  they  were  wise  in  adopting  it. 

But  an  objection  is  often  started,  that  these  studies  take  all  a  man’s 
life.  It  is  true  in  part,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  commenced  very  late  in  life,  instead  of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
incorporated  with  the  earliest  lessons  in  our  schools.  From  a  want  of 
as  much  elemental  knowledge  of  these  things  as  might  be  taught  in 
one  hour,  a  week,  for  a  single  year,  the  most  absurd  errors  are  daily 
committed  in  almost  evei’y  branch  of  manufacture  where  decoration  is 
made  use  of,  and  after  all,  our  advances  in  literature,  art,  science  and 
manufacture,  it  is  time  such  mistakes  were  corrected. 
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I  do  not  want,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  to  make  all  men  and 
women,  either  artists,  designers  or  architects,  all  that  needs  be  done  is 
to  give  them  as  much  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing,  in  connection 
with  other  things,  as  will  enable  them  to  detect  blunders  when  they 
are  made,  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  perpetuated.  All' are  not  adapted 
for  the  professions  mentioned,  and  therefore,  would  not  of  themselves 
choose  them.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  fosters  conceit,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  never  saw  a  solitary  instance  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

The  skilled  laborer  is  generally  the  most  modest,  and  who  does  not 
know  that  the  educated  man  always,  without  exception,  pursues  his 
path  of  duty  with  a  higher  purpose  than  the  uneducated  ?  The  reason 
is  apparent — the  one  goes  on  his  way  a  minister  of  progression  to  man¬ 
kind,  feeling  a  responsibility  for  the  end  that  is  by  his  labor  to  be 
achieved ;  the  others  consider  only  the  quickest  way  to  earn  the  most 
money  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

Education  in  any  department,  never  yet  lifted  a  man  above  labor, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  dignifies  it  in  his  eyes,  because  he  feels  its 
origin  is  Divine. 

There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  danger  of  many,  if  of  any,  at 
all  falling  into  the  career  of  artistic  studies,  even  though  drawing 
should  become  common  as  household  words.  To  those  who  think  the 
artist’s  is  a  pleasant,  easy,  downy  path,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  let  them 
try  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  if  they  have  not  the  patience  of  Job, 
combined  with  high-souled  enthusiasm,  they  will  soon  “  faint  by  the 
way,”  for  instead  of  smooth  and  verdant  paths,  they  will  find  rude, 
craggy,  unknown  ones,  in  place  of  roses,  briars  and  thorns,  in  lieu  of 
pleasure,  poverty,  scorn,  contempt,  repeated  failure,  blighted  hope  even 
when  the  fair  star  seemed  brightest,  and  it  will  be  only  by  religious 
faith  and  trust,  and  earnest  prayer,  they  can  be  borne  through  the 
many  trials,  to  the  temple  where  sits  enthroned  in  smiles,  Success. 

But  there  needs  not  be  this  in  our  way,  if  we  are  content  with  small 
things  because  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  grasp  the  large  ones. 

To  be  enabled  to  draw  the  objects  around  us,  to  sketch  from  nature, 
and  even  to  take  the  portrait  of  those  we  cherish  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
needs  not  these  trials,  it  needs  only  steady  perseverance,  and  that  for 
comparatively  a  limited  time;  and  if  it  can  never  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  utilitarian  sense  of  this  work-a-day  world,  it  may  at  least  serve 
to  make  us  love  beauty,  and  from  the  love  of  it  to  its  possession,  is  not 
a  very  wide  step. 

I  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  see  the  glorious  martyrs  of  art  shut¬ 
ting  themselves  out  from  the  world,  that  they  may,  in  the  quiet  com¬ 
munion  of  their  own  studios,  feel  more  deeply  the  spirit  of  holiness 
resting  around  them .  I  behold  their  works  and  wonder  not,  for  I  feel 
that  God  was  with  them. 

I  love  beauty,  and  admire  the  worshippers  at  her  shrine,  because  I 
feel  that  the  beautiful  is  of  God,  that  we  can  only  fully  appreciate  it 
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when  we  commune  with  him ;  then  the  world  is  for  a  time  shut  out, 
and  the  spirit  takes  possession  within.  I  may  not  accomplish  what 
they  accomplished,  hut  I  have  learned  to  believe  that  beauty  permeates 
the  whole  universe,  is  present  everywhere,  in  nature  and  in  art,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  solemn  forests  and  the  silent  glen,  looks  forth  from  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  South,  and  beams  from  the  lowly  weeds  of  the 
North  ;  in  ocean’s  roar  and  in  the  rippling  brook;  in  the  sacred  music 
of  the  cathedral  worship ;  in  the  merry  laugh  of  childhood ;  in  the 
homes  of  the  nobly  great,  and  of  the  honest  poor.  In  the  study  and 
the  field,  above,  below,  around  and  in  us ;  it  is  God’s  free  gift  to  all 
his  creatures ;  it  is  a  talent  lent,  of  which  strict  account  will  be 
required.  It  is  often  slighted,  because  common,  when  it  should  be 
prized  for  the  self-same  reason. 

That  the  love  of  art  is  universal,  is  apparent  in  every  household  in 
the  land  ;  the  poor  picture,  the  broken  vase,  the  road-side  grasses,  the 
summer  flowers,  all  attest  its  truth,  and  where  shall  we  not  find  them  ? 
In  the  hut  of  the  Indian,  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  in  every  place 
between,  shall  we  find  some  display  of  taste,  some  mark  of  beauty, 
some  silent  tribute  to  its  power. 

Then  is  not  this  a  reason  for  its  culture  ?  But  it  is  only  ornamental ! 
So  are  flowers,  and  yet  who  loves  them  not ;  who  does  not  delight  to 
see  them  grace  his  table,  be  he  high  or  low.  Who  loves  not  bright 
gems  ?  but  they  are  ornamental,  too ;  but  their  beauty  and  purity  are 
their  recommendation. 

Who  despises  modesty  and  virtue?  None!  But  they  are  looked 
upon  as  the  brightest  ornaments  that  grace  the  human  mind ;  and  so 
we  might  enumerate  much  that  is  ornamental,  and  by  its  being  so, 
prove  its  utility. 

Art  is  to  Education  what  flowers  are  to  a  field;  it  garnishes  and 
relieves  it — it  gladdens  and  beautifies  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  eye 
of  utilitarianism,  when  there  is  so  much  danger  of  making  labor,  not 
worship,  but  the  worshipped,  not  prayer,  but  the  God, — anything  that 
is  likely  to  counteract  such  a  tendency,  should  not  be  neglected,  and 
the  general  study  of  Drawing  would,  in  some  degree,  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideality  and  mind,  instead  of  mammon  and  utility. 

To  each  Teacher  before  me  I  would  say,  if  you  cannot  use  it  your¬ 
self,  at  least  encourage  it  in  your  pupils,  and  should  you  find  among 
their  number,  any  who  display  great  aptness  for  it,  show  them  that  it 
must  not  be  studied  in  isolation,  or  be  used  for  impure  purposes;  if 
they  incline  to  the  grotesque  or  brutal,  endeavor  to  direct  to  a  higher 
purpose  and  a  holier  aim;  if  they  love  nature,  encourage  them  to 
imitate  her,  but  never  allow  them  to  outrage  the  works  of  their  Crea¬ 
tor,  without  correction. 

Do  not  puff  them  with  the  idea  that  Genius  can  accomplish  every 
thing,  but  let  them  see  that  genius  is  a  power,  a  gift  of  Divinity,  but 
it  must  be  combined  with  something  else  to  render  it  what  it  should 
be,  useful  to  themselves  and  mankind. 
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Lot  them  pursue  without  profaning — point  out  a  purpose  at  which 
to  aim,  and  let  it  be  steadily  followed,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of, 
and  “never  over-stepping  the  modesty  of  nature.”  Thus  mingling 
with  the  great  stream  of  intellectual  progress,  adding  to  it  as  the 
rivulet  adds  to  the  “mighty  father  of  waters,” — not  muddying  the 
stream,  but,  by  its  clearness,  purifying  that  which  was  already  pure. 

Not  exalting  any  part  over  the  other,  but  combining  all  in  one 
harmonious  whole,  rendering  the  education  of  our  youth  what  it  should 
ever  be,  ennobling  in  its  tendency  and  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  one  of  America’s  own 
Poets — who  has  taken  a  lofty  view  of  the  matter. 


ODE  OKT 

Charles  Sprague. 

When  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker’s  wrath, 

An  Angel  left  her  place  in  Heaven, 

And  crossed  the  wanderer’s  sinless  path ; 

’Twas  Art !  sweet  Art!  new  radiance  broke 
When  her  light  foot  flew  o’er  the  ground, 

And  thus,  with  seraph  voice,  she  spoke : 

“  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found.” 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 
Where  noontide  sun  had  never  blazed ; 

The  thistle  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled, 

And  Nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 

Earth’s  thousand  tribes  of  living  things, 

At  Art’s  command  to  him  are  given, 

The  Village  grows,  the  City  springs, 

And  point  their  spires  of  Faith  to  Heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak,  and  bids  it  ride, 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced  ; 

He  smites  the  rock, — upheaved  in  pride, 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste. 

Earth’s  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal, 
Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 

He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumphant  o’er  the  grave. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name, 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky ; 

He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame, 
That  quivers  round  the  throne  on  high. 

In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime, 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace ; 

His  power  subduing,  space  and  time, 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


APPENDIX 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  PAPER 

READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 

BY  BEY.  I).  WASHBURN,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Washburn  commenced  by  saying  that,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  from  Mr.  Emerson,  and  that,  too,  on  the  authority  of  Bacon, 
that  the  world  was  mainly  indebted  to  young  men  for  its  great  progres¬ 
sive  impulses  in  education,  still  he  preferred  to  listen  to  such  older 
men  as  Mr.  E.  and  the  Right  Reverend  President.  It  was  with  great 
diffidence  that  he  proceeded  to  lay  his  first  offering  on  the  altar  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 

In  presenting  his  subject  with  a  view  to  disclosing  the  Career  of 
Civilization,  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  origin  of  mankind.  But  without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
that  point,  he  assumed  it  as  settled,  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
that  no  account  of  the  universal  Genesis  is  more  entitled  to  confiding 
credit  than  that  recorded  by  Moses. 

There  was  the  first  authentic  history.  It  alone  was  reliable  as 
primeval  record.  Its  statements  relative  to  creation  and  the  fall  of  man 
being  received,  and  its  account  of  the  subsequent  prevalence  of  sin 
with  the  consequent  deluge,  being  accredited,  we  may  take  our  position 
by  the  Babel  of  Shinai,  to  note  and  ponder  the  unfolding  problem. 
Here  are  gathered  the  survivors  of  the  flood,  but  soon  to  be  scattered. 
From  that  strange  confusion  of  tongues,  with  its  deep  philosophy,  we 
may  follow  the  separating  bands.  Shall  we  fail  to  perceive  the  un¬ 
steady,  tottling  step  of  humanity  as  guided  by  natural  affection  under 
patriarchal  rule,  towards  that  which  we  term  civilization  ?  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  in  Asia,  and  Meroe,  far  up  among  the  Ethiopian  branches 
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of  the  Nile,  each  in  its  own  way,  might  be  seen  performing  their 
allotted  part.  And  slowly  that  religious  influence  which  was  beginning 
the  career  of  man’s  improvement,  moved  like  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Egyptian  river,  towards  the  Mediterranean.  For  if  it  reared  the 
gloomy  magnificence  of  India  and  China,  it  doomed  them  to  a  dreary 
monotony  of  physical  and  spiritual  despotism,  which  only  now,  and 
very  reluctantly,  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  European  civilization. 

Placing  ourselves,  then,  in  the  midst  of  those  out-going  pioneers, 
we  may  see  how  they  strive  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  what  they  are 
achieving.  Do  they  see  far  down  the  vista  of  futurity,  that  the 
struggle  must  never  end  till  mankind  regain  their  lost  happiness  ?  Do 
they  feel  themselves  the  heralds  of  an  heavenly  attainment  ?  Do  they 
realize  how  slow  and  painful  the  task  “revocare  grandum  superasque 
evadere'ad  auras  ?”  Do  they  know  that  an  invisible  power  will  conduct 
this  grand  drama  of  earth  to  a  glorious  consummation  ?  And  can  they 
anticipate  that  three  thousand  years  after  them,  the  sons  of  learning 
will  dwell  upon  the  representation  of  their  incipient  labors  with  some¬ 
what  of  that  sympathy  which  Hdneas  felt  when  standing  with  his  faith¬ 
ful  Achates,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  saw  pictured  on  its  walls  the 
bloody  battle  and  its  heroic  characters  of  a  far-olf  shore  ? 

But  this  great  historical  painting  has  not  yet  been  wrought. 

Here  and  there  detached  portions,  of  more  or  less  perfection,  lie 
'scattered  along  the  way. 

The  age  calls  loudly  for  the  great  artist  who  has  time,  talent,  inspi¬ 
ration  and  means,  for  both  conceiving  aright  this  magnificent  design, 
and  expressing  it  on  the  living  canvass. 

This  occcsion,  however,  will  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  the  summa 
vestigia  verum — only  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  elemental  streams  from 
their  orient  source,  till,  singly  great,  and  unitedly  irresistible,  they 
commingle  in  American  civilization. 

Such  a  panoramic  view  must,  of  course,  be  so  extremely  rapid  as  to 
forbid  any  protracted  dwelling  upon  particulars,  however  interesting. 

Our  purpose  only  contemplates  such  a  bold  sketching  of  outline  as 
shall  disclose  that  human  history  is  a  grand  and  yet  unfinished  system. 

Taking  the  elemental  constituents  of  our  nature  as  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual,  Mr.  Washburn  proceeded  to  trace,  with  peculiar 
discernment,  their  separate  development,  and  subsequent  tendencies  to 
combination. 

After  sketching  the  first  manifestations  of  the  intellectual  among 
the  post-deluvians,  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  Persians,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  element,  the  intellectual,  as  it 
passed  from  Meroe  through  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  uniting  with 
the  Indo-Phenician,  culminated  in  Greece. 

Radiating,  said  he,  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  land  of  Pharaohs, 
gleams  of  light  had  already  glanced,  from  the  temple-top  of  Cretan 
Ida,  upon  the  stalwart  form  of  the  wild  Pelasgian. 
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Awakened  and  interested  by  its  morning  gleams,  the  blind  old 
Maconian,  startled  by  the  fearful  shout  that  rolled  up  from  the 
tumbling  walls  of  Ilium,  commenced  his  ecstatic  song  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles.  The  proud  Grecian,  whose  eye  had  hitherto  kindled  only  in 
the  fierce  conflict,  where  himself  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  listens  with 
wrapt  delight  to  the  passionate  rhapsody  which  recounts  the  exploits  of 
heroes  and  the  gods.  Thought  is  excited — wild  and  passionate,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  yet  verily  thought.  By  degrees  their  public  gatherings 
from  the  crowd  around  the  Thespian  cart,  up  to  the  applauded  contest 
of  the  Olympic  games,  lose  somewhat  of  their  grossness,  as  there 
grows  around  them,  brighter  and  brighter,  a  splendid  halo  of  intellectual 
light. 

There,  in  “  thoughts  that  voluntarily  move  harmonious  numbers,” 
the  poet  breathes  the  sentiments  of  love,  the  goodliness  of  virtue,  and 
the  lofty  deeds  of  heroism.  Years  afterward  the  simple  and  child-like 
Herodotus,  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  lovely  nine,  and  the 
artistic,  yet  circumstantial  Thucydides,  record  the  varied  events  of 
history.  The  orator,  on  the  or  in  the  a yoga,  touches  the  passion- 
strings  of  an  imaginative  throng,  “  with  all  the  omnipotence  of  words,” 
increasing,  if  possible,  their  idolatrous  devotion  to  the  State.  Paint¬ 
ing  on  the  glowing  canvass,  and  sculpture  in  the  breathing  marble, 
bespeak  the  well-trained  hand,  the  practised  eye,  refined  taste,  and 
bold  conception.  Socrates  tarries  in  the  marble  city  of  Minerva,  com¬ 
mending  all  manner  of  virtues,  reverence,  honesty,  temperance,  indus¬ 
try  and  chastity,  and  having  cited  the  ever-instructive  example  of  the 
tempted,  but  triumphant  Hercules,  receives  his  thankless  reward  in  the 
poisoned  cup.  With  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  departed  master, 
Plato  soars  far  away  above  his  fellow-mortals,  till  almost  seeming  to 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  twilight  dawn  of  a  better  day,  soon  to  be 
ushered  in  by  a  bright  particular  star  in  the  east. 

These  are  the  men  at  -whose  departure  history  records,  verily  the  In¬ 
tellect  has  done  its  best  for  sin-stricken  humanity.  While  yet  truth, 
sorrowing,  adds,  in  the  language  of  Coleridge :  “  Philosophy  flitted  across 
the  night  of  heathenism  like  the  lanthorn  fly  of  the  tropics,  a  light  and 
an  ornament  to  itself,  but  alas  !  only  an  ornament  to  the  surrounding 
darkness.” 

Whence,  then,  cometh  a  better  element  ? 

To  this  the  speaker  proceeded  to  respond  by  reviewing  tbe  historic 
chart,  and  tracing,  with  nice  delineation,  the  introduction,  progress  and 
final  high  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  element.  The  Bible  and  His¬ 
tory  coinciding  through  all,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  pursuing  the  path¬ 
way  of  this  other  and  indispensable  element  of  civilization.  Prom 
Shinai  and  Chaldea  through  Egypt  and  by  Sinai,  it  led  through  deep 
baptisms  and  painful  sufferings  to  the  marvellous  love  of  God,  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  To  this  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  these  two  elements 
of  all  true  civilization,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual,  were  separately 
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traced.  The  question  of  their  uniting  leads  to  further  investigation, 
when  the  inscription  upon  a  heathen  altar,  “  to  the  unknown  God,”  is 
seen,  arresting  the  attention  of  one  who  presented  a  beautiful  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  very  elements.  Paul,  the  scholar  and  the  Christian,  stand¬ 
ing  on  Mars  Hill,  kindles  a  light  in  presence  of  the  Athenians,  a  light 
touching  at  once  the  Author  of  creation  and  the  destiny  of  man,  a  light, 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  one  and  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  other,  such  as  Demosthenes  had  never  seen.  But  the  seat  of 
empire  had  passed  over  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Borne  worships  in 
the  temple  of  Mars,  and  Minerva  receives  the  homage  of  few.  Borne’s 
eagle  hath  stretched  its  wings  over  half  the  earth,  but  the  fierce  bird  is 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  millions.  There  are  few  who  have  garnered 
the  rich  fruits  of  Grecian  intellect  for  consumption  or  for  seed,  and  their 
number  is  still  less,  who  in  the  midst  of  avarice  and  ambition  and  sen¬ 
suality,  are  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  better  element. 

Grecian  polity,  running  on  into  Boman  citizenship,  had  doubtless 
opened  a  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  but  their  mythological 
religion,  however  much  it  had  lost  of  the  mysterious  influence  which  it 
had  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  was  still  deeply  interwoven  with  their 
most  cherished  institutions. 

When  it  was  endangered,  all  the  darkest  passions  were  roused  to  vio¬ 
lence.  Hence  the  tragic  terror  of  those  evil  days — the  mob’s  rvild  shout 
and  the  lion’s  roar  over  the  dying  Christian  !  And,  we  are  ready  to 
ask,  what  is  this  blood}"-  and  boastful  empire  to  contribute  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  human  welfare  ? 

Where  shall  we  look  for  a  reply  if  not  to  the  long-wrought  civil  law 
partially  inscribed  on  the  twelve  tables  transmitted  and  condensed  by 
Tribonian  into  the  Code  and  Pandicts  of  Justinian,  and  so  standing  out 
amid  imposing  monuments  and  trophies  of  a  conquered  wTorld,  prepared 
for  the  service  of  Christianity  ?  This  was  a  product  of  the  Boman 
national  life,  whose  use  is  yet  untold.  But  after  years  of  torture  and 
suffering,  the  votaries  of  the  new  religion,  having  organized  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  body,  are  seen  striving  amid  the  solemn  mockery  of  the  royal 
purple,  to  place  their  chosen  chief  on  the  imperial  throne.  Alas  !  for 
the  aim — is  this  all  ?  True,  the  intellectual  element  had  found  a 
Cicero  and  Horace  and  Tacitus,  and  a  holy  fervor  has  inspired  Tertulian 
and  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  but  still  to  the  eye  that  comprehendeth 
all,  there  is  something  wanting. 

To  determine  this  want  is  next  the  requisite.  To  this  end  the  speaker 
surveyed  with  rapidity  the  salient  points  of  the  era,  and  said  : — 

Who  knows  wherefore  the  hordes  of  the  northern  forests  are  wander¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  and  warring  with  each  other? 

Be  assured  they  have  their  mission  to  fulfil.  Their  career  is  accord¬ 
ingly  traced,  till  they  stand  commingled,  rudely,  yet  vitally,  with  the 
powers  that  were.  They  might  seem  to  represent  the  physical  element 
— liberty  with  a  vengeance — personal  independence  that  needed  to  come 
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in  contact  with  the  achievements  of  intellect,  and  aspiring  enterprise, 
that  wanted,  also,  the  spiritual  of  Christianity. 

These  were  the  elements  whose  conflict  threw  a  pall  of  darkness  over 
continental  Europe.  A  thousand  years  can  scarce  unite  them. 

The  religious  principle  represented  by  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
others,  as  represented  by  Charles  Martel,  Charlemagne,  and  Feudalism, 
or  acting  through  them,  were  successively  touched  upon,  while  in  the 
institutions  of  chivalry,  and  its  effects,  the  conflicting  principles  seemed 
almost  blending. 

Thence,  over  the  sea  of  human  life,  the  eye  was  guided  to  catch,  with 
philosophic  ken,  the  tendencies  of  its  restless  currents,  till  at  length, 
their  commingling  tide  is  “  taken  at  its  flood.” 

The  Moor  and  the  Northman,  the  Bible  and  the  School,  Roscelin  and 
Abelard,  Petrarch  and  the  art  of  Printing,  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I., 
the  Church  and  Luther,  Kepler  and  Galileo,  the  Italian  Medici  and  the 
Free  Cities,  all  are  summoned  as  to  a  telegraphic  testimony.  Catching 
thence  the  verdict  of  History,  that  not  on  the  continent  was  to  be 
the  first  vital  union,  the  speaker  arrayed  another  people  who  taught 
to  bear  prosperity  and  adversity  by  the  varied  fortune  of  their  struggles 
with  the  Danish  invaders,  had  yielded  to  the  Norman  conqueror  as 
if  to  practise  the  lesson  imposed  on  Cedric  the  Saxon,  in  that  inimi¬ 
table  story  of  Ivanhoe.  Here  again,  from  the  accumulated  evidence 
of  both  past  and  present,  the  time  and  place  were  clearly  shewn  of  a 
“  splendid  approximation  toward  the  harmonious  union  of  all  the 
elements  of  civilization.” 

“  The  very  year  that  the  revived  religion  was  assuming  ‘  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,’  the  myriad-minded  Shakspeare  was  born,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  was  three  years  old,  and  their  sovereign  was  winning, 
from  improving  millions,  the  affectionate  title  of  the  good  Queen  Bess.” 

“  Well  might  the  world  look  up  with  admiration  at  this  most  nearly 
perfect  union  it  had  ever  yet  beheld,  of  faith  reformed,  law  renewed, 
and  knowledge  revived 

******* 

But  now,  as  if  no  time  or  opportunity  was  to  be  lost,  another  wit¬ 
ness,  even  the  “  New  World,”  stands  at  the  tribunal  of  history. 

Without  an  attempt  to  rehearse  the  graphic  account  of  this  con¬ 
secutive  testimony,  one  or  two  statements  only  shall  be  cited,  and  the 
conclusion  briefly  given. 

“  The  rarest  union  of  prudent,  intellectual  foresight,  tempered 
fervor  of  religion,  and  earnest  love  of  liberty,  stands  out  in  the  bold 
relief  of  Washington,  to  guide  the  little  van-guard  of  American 
nationality  through  the  dark  storm-night  of  septennial  warfare,  up  to 
the  glad  sunlight  of  perennial  victory.  And  as  if  warned  by  heaven 
to  teach  his  people  that  true  national,  as  well  as  individual  life,  con- 
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sists  in  tlie  union  of  intellect ,  religion  and  freedom ,  be  combines  in 
tbe  unity  of  bis  first  cabinet,  tbe  most  worthy  exponents  of  these 
three  elements  of  civilization,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.” 

“  Far  enough,  then,  from  vain-glorying,  humbled  rather  with  a  sense 
of  untold  responsibility,  can  we,  not  merely  as  Americans,  but  as  men, 
can  we  feel  that  the  spot  ou  which  we  stand  to  do  or  die  is  other  than 
peculiar,  and  peculiar,  too,  with  privileges  ?  Is  it  not  a  vantage- 
ground  at  once  commanding  and  awful  ?” 

Here,  at  last,  every  part  of  our  natui’e  is  brought  into  action,  and 
left  free  for  confluent  development.  Is  not  this  the  result  of  a  well- 
ordered  concurrence  along  the  eventful  past,  a  superhuman  provision 
of  air,  earth,  fire  and  water,  such  as  no  other  continent  can  boast,  and 
the  conciliation  of  antagonist  forces  in  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
wisely  adapted  to  the  government  of  a  people  from  every  clime,  kindred 
and  nation  ?******* 

*  *  *  *  If  this  theory  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  thus 

imperfectly,  because  from  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  all  too  rapidly 
sketched,  be  true,  what  a  flood  of  light  is  let  in  upon  those  dark  places 
in  the  record  of  the  past,  which  have  bewildered  some  of  the  brightest 
intellects  of  the  world  !  Its  very  simplicity  is  its  strongest  commenda¬ 
tion.  Such  a  view  of  historic  truth,  once  thoroughly  received  by  the 
generous  mind  of  Gibbon,  could  his  vigorous  pen  have  wrought  an 
impress  so  cheerless  and  desponding  ?  Could  the  gifted  Hume  have 
recorded  such  lessons  of  fatalism  and  misanthropy  ?  The  more  the 
mind  dwells  upon  it,  more  and  more,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  this 
hypothesis  reveal  its  possession  of  the  true  electric  chain.  No  fact 
disclosed  by  the  Neibuhrs,  the  Champollions  or  Humboldts,  conflicts 
with  it.  Every  conclusion  of  philology  and  science  but  confirms  it. 
And  probability  hails  it  from  the  investigations  of  the  scholar,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian.  Here,  indeed,  the  first  prophecy  after 
the  deluge,  uttered  with  humiliation  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  seems 
fulfilled  by  the  enlargement  of  Japheth  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
and  holding  Canaan  in  bondage. 

And  why  may  not  far  more  glorious  fulfilments  be  anticipated  in  a 
land  rich  with  yet  uncovered  treasures,  and  teeming  with  every  requi¬ 
site  of  climate,  soil,  and  physical  formation  ?  Very  peculiar  and 
wonderful,  it  is  true,  is  our  connexion  with  a  people  of  whom  it  is 
prophesied,  “  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God.” 
And  so  near  are  we  brought  to  the  cradle  of  the  race  in  the  circling 
career  of  civilization,  that  heathen  Chinamen  on  our  “  gold  coast”  have 
been  permitted  to  rear  their  temple  as  it  were  a  standing  reminder  to 
nominal  Christians,  that  there  is  a  covetousness  which  is  idolatry.  But 
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humiliating  lessons  are  sometimes  wholesome,  and  their  influence  is 
none  the  less  salutary,  whether  upon  individuals  or  nations,  when  sum¬ 
moned  to  their  highest  enterprises. 

To  us  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  history  distinctly  summoning 
the  American  people. 

Awarding  to  other  nations  and  kindreds  their  full  share  in  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  we  may  challenge  the  best  on  earth,  to  a 
noble  emulation  in  the  working  out  of  what  is  yet  to  be. 

Such,  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
teachiugs  of  history,  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  consideration. 
It  shrinks  from  no  severity  of  investigation.  It  deprecates  only  the 
condemnation  of  neglect.  It  invites  the  educator,  the  scholar  and  the 
philanthropist,  divested  only  of  prejudice,  to  probe  and  examine  it 
without  reserve.  Let  them  question  the  muse  of  history  till  convinced 
that  no  answer  can  even  he  tortured  from  her  to  conflict  with  this 
interpretation. 

I  speak  to  many  practical  teachers,  who  know,  from  painful  expe¬ 
rience,  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  their  pupils  to  discern  anything  in 
history  but  an  aggregation  of  isolated  facts.  They  may  learn,  indeed, 
from  text  books,  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  ancient  and  modern,  but 
any  dependent  relationship  in  this  or  that,  any  unity  of  design  in  all 
human  history,  is  not  perceived.  From  myriad  earnest  hearts,  I  hear  the 
prayer  of  Ajax,  “  0  give  me  light !”  To  all  such,  universal  history 
is  a  vast  labyrinth  without  definite  beginning,  and  of  manifold  mazes. 
How  important  then  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  disclose  to  others,  that 
through  its  darkest  places  there  surely  runs  a  guiding  clue,  let  down 
from  the  habitation  of  Deity,  far  back  in  tfre  illimitable  past,  which, 
extending  round  this  world  of  ours  and  reaching  up  to  the  one  step 
lower  than  the  angels,  is  fastened  to  the  throne. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  by  the  consciousness  of  my  own  motives  in  participating  in 
your  deliberations,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  would  have  the  children 
of  another  generation  grow  up,  if  possible,  to  the  stature  of  a  perfect 
manhood.  To  this  end  you,  at  least,  should  understand  what  is  the 
nett  product  evolved,  thus  far,  in  human  history.  In  all  the  elementary 
training  of  children,  and  certainly  not  less  in  academic  and  collegiate 
instruction,  the  teacher  should  distinctly  perceive  bot^i  what  is  desirable 
and  what  mankind  have  already  demonstrated  to  be  attainable.  While 
educating  the  intellect,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  reason’s  standard  for 
humanity  includes  also  the  physical  tenement  and  its  immaterial 
spirit.  To  develope  these  all  in  perfect  symmetry,  is  the  supreme 
attainment  of  education.  We  have  all  the  lessons  of  history,  national, 
sectional  and  individual — we  have  all  external  facilities,  all  noble  in¬ 
ducements,  and  a  glorious  cloud  of  witnesses, — it  were  a  burning  shame 
not  to  exced. 
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APPENDIX  E 


ON  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS, 

READ  BEFORE' THE  ASSOCIATION 


BY  HON.  THOMAS  H.  BURROWES,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  wholly  devoted  to  the  course  of 
Education,  are  : 

1.  The  Common  School  Journal,  16  pages,  8vo.,  published  semi- 
annually,  in  Boston,  M#ss;  commenced  Nov.  1838,  and  nowin  the 
14th  vol.  William  B.  Fowle,  Editor.  Terms  one  dollar  per  annum. 

2.  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  32  pages,  8vo., 
published  monthly,  at  Hartford ;  commenced  August,  1848,  and  now 
in  the' 6th  vol.  Henry  Barnard,  Editor.  Terms  one  dollar. 

3.  Massachusetts  Teacher,  32  pages,  8vo.,  published  monthly, 
in  Boston.  Edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers’ 
Association;  commenced  in  Jan.  1848,  and  now  in  the  5th  vol.  Terms 
one  dollar. 

4.  Journal  of  Education,  8  pages,  4to.,  published  semi-monthly, 
at  Bath,  Maine;  commenced  Oct.  1851,  and  now  in  the  2nd  vol..  J. 
H.  Huston,  Editor.  Terms  one  dollar. 

5.  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  32  pages,  8vo,,  published  month¬ 
ly,  at  Columbus.  Edited  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  and  now  in  the  1st 
vol.  Terms  one  dollar. 
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6.  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine,  16  pages,  8vo.,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly,  at  Providence;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  and  now  in 
the  1st  vol.  E.  R.  Potter,  Editor.  Terms  6ne  dollar. 

7.  American  Educationist,  32  pages,  large  8vo.,  published 
monthly,  at  Cleveland;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  and  now  in  the  1st 
vol.  K.  Maltby,  Editor,  and  A.  P.  Wright,  Associate.  Terms  one 
dollar. 

8.  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  32  pages,  large  8vo.,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly,  at  Lancaster,  Penna;  commenced  in  Jan.  1852,  as  the 
Lancaster  County  School  Journal,  and  now  in  its  1st  vol.  Thomas 
IT.  Burrowes,  Editor.  Terms  one  dollar. 


There  are  some  other  periodicals,  whose  columns  are  devoted,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  cause  of  education,  published  in  various 
parts  of  the  union,  and  rendering  valuable  service.  But,  as  the  titles 
and  character  of  only  a  few  are  known,  they  will  not  be  named  here. 

The  circulation  of  the  periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education,  is  unknown;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  allowance  of 
2000  subscribers  to  each,  is  rather  above  than  under  the  actual  num¬ 
ber. 

These  facts  show  a  list  of  eight  periodicals,  wholly  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  16,000 
copies. 

Taking  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a  medium  State  in  educational  rank, 
as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  is  supposed  that  in  her  population  of 
about  2,400,000,  there  are  now  at  least  14,000  Teachers  of  all  grades, 
and  10,000  Directors,  Trustees  and  other  persons,  officially  connected 
with  the  management  of  Educational  Institutions;  making  24,000,  or 
one  one-hundreth  of  her  whole  population.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  being,  in  round  numbers,  called  24,000,000,  the  same 
ratio  would  show  240,000  as  the  number  of  teachers  and  others  offi¬ 
cially  connected  with  the  business  of  education  in  the  whole  Union. 
But,  throwing  off  one-half  of  this  last  number,  in  order  to  be  far  within 
the  bounds  of  a  safe  estimate,  there  still  remains  120,000  persons  of 
this  description,  to  whom  educational  periodicals  naturally  look  for 
support,  and  without  a  living  support  from  whom,  they  cannot  exist. 

The  number  of  educationalists  by  profession  and  office  being  thus  at 
least  120,000,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  to  educational  periodicals 
not  more  than  16,000,  it  would  seem  that  the  ratio  of  circulation  is 
less  than  one  in  eight  of  those  mainly  interested,  and  chiefly  intended 
to  be  aided. 

This  state  of  things  naturally  gives  occasion  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 
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Are  educational  periodicals  really  so  necessary,  and  calculated  to  be 
so  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  as  is  generally  supposed  ? 

If  they  are,  why  are  they  not  more  fully  appreciated  and  better 
supported  ? 

What  are  the  best  means  of  causing  them  to  effect  their  full  measure 
of  benefit  ? 

Are  educational  periodicals  really  so  necessary,  and  calcrrlated  to  be 
so  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  as  is  generally  asserted  ? 

When  the  mass  of  mind  is  to  be  influenced  by  mind,  that  mode  of 
operation  is  to  be  preferred  which  will  reach  efficiently  the  greatest 
number  of  minds  in  the  shortest  time.  This  agency  is,  beyond  all 
question,  that  of  the  press ;  and  the  iteration  of  this  agency  is  the 
periodical  press. 

A  spoken  discourse  has  its  attractiveness  and  its  charms  beyond  a 
printed  one.  Whether  these  are  caused  by  the  graces  of  delivery,  the 
absence  of  all  labor  or  effort  from  the  hearer,  except  that  of  sitting 
still  and  being  delighted  and  instructed  at  the  same  time,  or  the  some¬ 
what  selfish  feeling  on  his  part,  that  he  is  one  of  the  favored  few  who 
are  receiving  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit,  it  is  here  needless  to  deter¬ 
mine.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  effect  is  the  most  unreliable 
and  fleeting  of  any  produced  by  the  operation  of  mind  on  mind. 
For  want  of  that  habit,  or  rather,  acquired  faculty,  of  “  right  listen¬ 
ing,”  which  has  been  so  well  explained  and  so  properly  insisted  on 
before  the  Association,  as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  sound  education, 
and  the  production  of  which,  it  is  feared,  will  be  one  of  its  last  fruits 
in  this  rapid  and  impatient  generation  of  ours,  spoken  discourses,  in 
addition  to  their  fleeting  nature,  do  not  always  make  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  on  all  the  minds  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  or,  what  is  as  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  main  object,  the  master-idea  of  the  speaker  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  glare  of  some  ornament,  or  the  beauty  of  a  mere 
illustration. 

But  liter  a  scripta  manet,  the  printed  page  remains  with  us.  If  we 
do  not  fully  comprehend  its  meaning  at  one  reading,  we  can  recur  to 
it,  or  rather,  it  will  come  back  and  back  and  back  again,  to  us,  till  it 
have  done  its  perfect  work.  At  first,  too,  its  beauties  may  dazzle,  or 
its  profundity  bewilder ;  but  there  seems  to  be  that  peculiar  provision 
in  the  unperverted  human  mind,  for  its  own  improvement,  which  causes 
it,  whenever  even  the  inkling  of  a  sound  idea  is  presented  to  it,  never  to 
rest  satisfied,  but  by,  frequently,  a  kind  of  involuntary  action,  to  labor 
and  stretch  forth,  and  try  round,  until  the  whole  be  realized  and  the 
longing  satisfied. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  speaker  often  failing,  no  matter  how 
eloquent,  profound  or  logical,  in  effecting  just  the  kind  of  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  intended ;  so,  in  the  case  of  the 
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writer,  his  first  effort  may  not,  even  upon  review  by  himself,  so  clearly 
express,  or  so  fully  convey  his  sentiments  as  he  designed.  Hence  the 
iteration  or  periodicity  of  communication  between  him  and  his  readers, 
would  seem  to  be  an  essential  feature  in  this  kind  of  instruction. 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  school-master  needs  instruction  ?  For,  if 
the  object  of  an  educational  periodical  be  to  afford  instruction  on 
matters  connected  with  general  education;  and  if  teachers  form  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  expected  readers,  it  must  follow  that  they 
are  the  class  intended  mainly  to  be  instructed.  That  this  is  so,  seems 
strange  at  first  sight,  to  many.  Let  them,  however,  apply  for  answer 
to  the  intelligent,  improving,  and  conscientious  teacher;  and  he  will 
say,  yes  !  I  do  need  instruction.  I  need  to  know  what  has  been  done 
by  the  great  masters  before  my  time.  I  need  to  know  wherein  they 
succeeded,  and  wherein  they  failed,  and  why.  I  need  to  know  what 
others  are  now  doing,  and  how  they  do  it.  I  need  to  know  what 
improvements  are  contemplated ;  what  reasons  are  adduced  for  them ; 
what  means  are  suggested  to  give  them  form  and  success.  In  short,  I 
desire  to  know  my  profession,  and  its  condition  over  the  whole  land. 
I  want  precisely  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  received  through  the 
pages  of  well  conducted  educational  periodicals. 

This  is  the  reply  of  the  sensible,  improving  teacher,  and  it  is  decisive. 
TThat  the  other  kind  of  teacher  might  say,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
stop  to  ask.  He  will  be  put  on  the  stand  in  reply  to  the  next  inquiry, 
which  is  : 

If  educational  periodicals  be  necessary  and  beneficial,  why  are  they 
not  more  fully  appreciated  and  better  supported  ? 

The  answer  has  no  doubt  been  anticipated.  It  is  because  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  and  directors  and  trustees,  are  so  careless  of  their  owu 
best  interests,  as  neither  to  have  inquired  into  the  matter,  nor  discovered 
the  true  relation  of  educational  periodicals  to  themselves,  nor  even 
their  own  true  relation  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  through  it  to 
the  world.  Surely,  if  they  were  properly  informed  on  these  subjects, 
or  wished  properly  to  inform  themselves,  they  would  not  merely  support, 
but  they  would  combine  and  force  into  existence,  all  over  the  land, 
these  most  efficient  agents  of  professional  instruction,  intelligence  and 
distinction. 

That  they  have  not  heretofore  done  so,  is  proof  undeniable  of  the 
truth  of  the  answer.  If  there  had  heretofore  been  a  sufficient  propor¬ 
tion  thoroughly  aroused  and  convinced  on  this  subject,'  the  necessity 
for  these  remarks  would  not  have  existed.  They  would  have  constitu¬ 
ted  that  resting  point  for  the  lever,  by  means  of  which,  the  ancient 
philosopher  felt  he  could  move  the  earth.  That  educational  periodicals 
do  now  exist  at  all;  and  that  the  question  is  not,  shall  or  shall  they 
not  be  established  ?  but,  why  are  they  not  better  supported  ?  is  also 
proof  that  this  requisite  proportion  of  thoroughly  aroused  teachers, 
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does  now  exist.  Hence  it  is,  that  within  the  present  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  periodicals  has  been  doubled,  and  the  general  admission  and 
determination  seem  to  be,  that  they  must  be  supported.  This  leads  to 
the  last,  and  most  important  of  the  inquiries  proposed. 

What  are  the  best  means  of  causing  Educational  Periodicals  to  effect 
their  full  measure  of  benefit  ? 

In  the  first  place:  What  is  an  Educational  Periodical?  It  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  put  forth  at  regular  intervals,  and  containing  matter  intended 
to  raise  and  spread  and  increase  the  means  of  improving  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  youth  of  any  given  commu¬ 
nity.  To  effect  this  great  object,  it  must  continually  present,  thoroughly 
investigate,  and  attractively  illustrate  these  means.  Short  of  this,  it 
fails. 

But,  in  the  second  place :  Who  are  qualified  to  perform  this  difficult 
task?  Scarcely  any  one  man,  however  learned  or  devoted.  Its  com¬ 
plete  performance  demands  too  many  varied  gifts  and  kinds  of  know¬ 
ledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  to  be  possessed,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  by  any  single  person.  The  same  writer  may,  for  a  time,  render 
such  a  publication  sufficiently  interesting  and  useful,  to  ensure  its 
.existence  during  that  time ;  but  soon,  either  his  sources  of  knowledge 
will  become  exhausted,  or  his  peculiar  views  obnoxious  to  its  readers ; 
and  in  either  event,  the  withdrawal  of  interest  and  of  support  must 
result.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  a  combination  of  gifts  and 
knowledge  is  indispensably  requisite  to  continued  success.  Hence, 

In  the  third  place:  Of  what  shall  this  combination  consist?  It 
must  consist  of  the  combination  of  those  talents,  acquirements  and 
professional  experience,  which,  from  their  own  fulness,  will  be  able  to 
pour  out  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  wants  of  those  to  be  instructed. 
In  other  words,  to  be  efficient,  influential  and  thorough,  it  must  mainly 
consist  of  Teachers.  The  volunteer  theorist  may,  now  and  even  again, 
strike  out  and  advance  an  useful  idea,  or  a  valuable  improvement  in 
the  art  of  teaching  and  in  the  management  of  a  school,  or  in  the 
other  details  of  the  educational  process;  and  the  communications  and 
aid  of  such  will  be,  to  this  extent,  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  sought 
for.  Even  the  erroneous  propositions  of  well-meaning  theorists,  will 
be  productive  of  good,  by  the  truth  which  must  necessarily  be  evol¬ 
ved  in  their  refutation.  But  for  permanent  attractiveness,  interest  and 
utility,  the  Educational  Periodical  must  mainly  depend  on  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Profession.  • 

Finally :  What  grade  of  teachers  should  contribute  to  these  peri¬ 
odicals?  As  all  are  to  be  instructed  by  the  experience  of  all,  every 
grade,  from  the  teacher  of  the  lowest  primary  school,  who  may  have 
settled  a  sound  principle  of  instruction  or  discipline,  or  encountered  an 
insurmountable  obstacle,  to  the  President  of  the  college,  who  has, 
spread  out  before  his  view,  the  broad  expanse  of  mind,  with  all  its 
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apparent  irregularities,  wants  and  difficulties,  but  with  its  real  harmony 
and  convergence  to  the  same  common  centre, — instruction  of  every 
rank  and  gift,  should  combine,  to  render  this  medium  for  mutual 
improvement,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  cannot  be,  without  this 
general  union  of  effort. 

Let  the  teacher  who  has  never  pondered  on  this  subject,  only  now 
do  it,  and  attempt  to  realize  the  comfort  and  aid  to  himself,  which 
such  a  periodical  would  produce ;  and  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  still  hold  back  from  receiving  and  conferring  its  bene¬ 
fits.  The  most  hesitating  on  this  point,  will  admit  that  our  accidental 
meeting  with  another  intelligent  teacher,  and  interchange  of  sentiment 
and  experience  with  him,  have  often  proved  beneficial.  He  will  also 
*  admit,  that  he  goes  away  improved  and  strengthened  for  his  work, 
from  every  educational  meeting  which  he  attends.  Then  here  is  an 
easily  attended  meeting  of  mind  with  mind — a  regularly  recurring 
association  of  opinions  and  ideas,  and  a  permanent  report  of  both, 
which  can  neither  be  distorted  by  a  wrong,  nor  lost  by  a  bad  memory. 
And  among  its  best  results,  will  be  that  of  speedily  bringing  into 
existence,  that  actual  personal  association  of  Teachers — that  profes¬ 
sional  acquaintance  and  esprit  de  corps,  which  are  so  much  needed  at 
the  present  time.  After  frequently  reading  the  contributions  of  others, 
each  will  naturally  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  them;  and  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes  and  associations  will  thus  be  among  the  first  and  best 
fruits  of  the  periodical. 

But  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
good  effects  of  the  educational  periodical.  They  will  all  be  certainly 
realized,  if  teachers  shall  only  determine  to  make  those  periodicals 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  alone  can  make  them. 


APPENDIX  G. 


REPO R T 


READ  BEFORE  TIlE  ASSOCIATION, 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  SWAN,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  “  the  topic  of  school  attend¬ 
ance,  including  the  school  age,  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  the 
regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school,”  have  considered 
the  subject,  and  present  the  following 

REPORT. 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  common  schools  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  and  to  continue  in  attendance  until  they  shall  have  completed 
the  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  them.  Your  committee  would  not 
recommend  that  children  should  be  sent  to  school  in  all  cases,  at  so 
early  an  age ;  but  that  schools  should  be  provided  for  those  children 
whose  parents  have  not  the  means  of  directing  and  superintending  their 
early  education  at  home.  The  children  of  the  poor,  inhabiting  the 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  large  cities,  and  often  living  in  small 
rooms  and  cellars,  without  proper  light  and  Ventilation,  can  hardly  be 
received  into  the  school-room  at  too  early  an  age,  both  for  their  moral 
and  physical  good ;  but  when  proper  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them  at  home,  a  more  advanced  age  would  be  recommended. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  is  a  subject  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
practical  teachers,  and  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  Most  of  the 
teaching  and  recitations  in  our  large  schools,  are  conducted  in  classes ; 
consequently,  every  absence  is  not  only  a  hindrance  to  the  individual 
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absent,  but  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  whole  class.  All  teaching  to 
be  effective,  must  be  thorough.  The  steps  to  be  taken  in  acquiring  an 
education,  must  be  gradual  and  certain.  Our  class-books  are  so 
arranged,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  such  that  no  recitation  can 

O  '  .  ...  ... 

be  omitted  without  serious  injury  to  the  individual  or  to  the  school ; 
as  the  class  must  wait  for  him  to  make  up  the  lessons  omitted,  or  he 
will  experience  the  want  of  them  in  all  his  future  progress. 

The  cause  of  these  absences  may  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  or  indifference  of  parents,  and  this  negligence  or  indifference 
arises  principally  from  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  evil.  Some  of  them  are  influenced  by  their  affections, 
and  yield  readily  to  the  wishes  of  their  children,  granting  them  per¬ 
mission  to  be  absent  for  trivial  causes,  whenever  they  desire  it.  Others 
have  not  suflicient  control  over  them  to  compel  their  attendance. 
Every  experienced  and  thoughtful  teacher  has  witnessed  the  baneful 
effect  which  these  absences  have  upon  the  progress  of  a  school,  and 
many  have  been  the  expedients  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil.  Much  has 
been,  and  may  be  accomplished  by  a  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher, 
by  appealing  directly  to  the  children.  He  should  make  it  unpopular 
in  the  school-room,  to  be  absent  at  any  time,  without  good  and  sufficient 
cause.  Public  sentiment  in  the  school-room  is  as  powerful  in,  directing 
the  actions  of  children,  and  may  be  used  with  as  much  effect,  as  it  is 
in  directing  and  controlling  the  actions  of  men  in  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  life.  The  teacher  should  therefore  impress  it  upon  the 
children  that  he  regards  absence  from  school  as  a  serious  offence  )  and 
every  instance  of  it  should  be  made  a  subject  for  investigation  and 
comment.  He  should  endeavor  at  all  times,  to  interest  them  in  every¬ 
thing  which  pertains  to  the  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  school ;  for 
it  will  always  be  found  that  those  children  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  studies  of  the  school,  will  be  the  most  regular  and  punctual  in 
their  attendance.  Whenever  these  means  do  not  accomplish  the 
object,  as  in  all  cases  they  will  not,  let  him  appeal  to  the  parents  them¬ 
selves,  personally  or  by  letter,  and  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject.  Let  him  call  upon  all  the  friends  of  education 
through  the  public  press,  to  aid  him  in  forming  and  directing  public 
sentiment  aright  upon  this  topic,  and  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  exists  among 
the  virtuous  and  intelligent  portions  of  the  community,  will  soon  be 
remedied. 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  frequent  the  streets, 
wharves  and  depots  of  our  large  cities,  that  all  these  influenc'es  will 
fail  to  reach.  They  are  principally  the  children  of  our  foreign  popula¬ 
tion,  who  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  character  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  of  the  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring.  The 
number  of  them  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent.  More  than 
300,000  men,  women  and  children,  landed  upon  our  shores  during  the 
last  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  numbers  will  be 
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hereafter  annually  increased,  rather  than  diminished.  We  would  that 
it  were  so.  May  Gfod  in  his  mercy,  speed  them  hither  in  their  flight 
from  oppression,  misery  and  starvation.  There  is  room  enough  and 
bread  enough,  for  them  all.  May  we  not  believe  that  our  heavenly 
Father  intended  from  the  beginning,  that  this  wide  and  beautiful 
domain  should  be  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  ?  That 
all  our  free  institutions  are  but  a  part  of  his  wise  designs  for  ameliora¬ 
ting  and  improving  the  condition  of  man  ?  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
What,  almost  more  than  human  progress  has  been  made  even  in  our 
own  day  and  generation,  in  everything  which  pertains  to  our  moral 
and  social  condition.  The  mountains  have  been  laid  low,  and  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth  been  brought  into  communion.  Art  has  usurped  the 
place  of  nature.  Improvements  have  been  designed  and  carried  for¬ 
ward  within  a  few  years,  which  in  past  times  would  have  required  the 
labor  of  centuries ;  and  these  could  not  have  been  aecomplished  with¬ 
out  the  patient  and  persevering  toil  of  our  foreign  population.  Let  us 
not,  then,  indulge  in  useless  repinings  at  their  coming  hither,  but  let 
us  rather  in  the  spirit  of  true  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  direct  them  to 
useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  furnish  their  children  with  the 
means  of  education,  and  even  compel  them  to  receive  it. 

Their  descendents  with  ours,  will  soon  occupy  the  places  we  now 
occupy  upon  the  great  theatre  of  life.  All  our  institutions,  civil  and 
religious,  are  soon  to  be  transmitted  to  their  hands.  What  a  responsi¬ 
bility  is  here  resting  upon  us.  What  a  responsibility  is  imposed  upon 
this  association.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  growing 
up  in  our  midst,  in  ignorance  far  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  and  religious 
culture,  and  daily  familiarizing  themselves  with  every  species  of  vice 
and  crime.  The  records  of  our  Courts  bear  lamentable  testimony  to 
the  fearful  increase  of  crime  among  them,  and  no  one  as  yet,  has 
raised  a  voice  or  lifted  a  hand  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  clink  of  the  hammer  may  be  heard  in  all  our  cities,  building 
anew  or  repairing  and  enlarging  the  jails  and  prisons  for  their  daily 
reception,  while  our  legislators  and  philanthropists  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten,  or  never  learned  the  old  and  true  maxim,  that  “  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  Who  then  but  this  association 
shall  arouse  the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  ?  We,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  immediate  duties  of  public  instruction,  are  more  fully 
sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  evil;  of  the  baneful  and  withering  effect 
which  such  children  exert  upon  the  morals  of  every  youth  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  than  any  other  class  of  persons  possibly  can  be.  The  mer¬ 
chant  is  in  his  counting-room  from  morn  to  night.  The  mechanic  in 
his  work-shop,  and  the  husbandman  in  his  field, — all  are  pursuing  their 
various  avocations  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  pause  not  to  consider  the 
moral  leprosy  which  is  infesting  even  our  national  character. 

Laws  must  be  enacted  upon  the  subject.  All  children,  not  engaged 
in  any  lawful  calling,  who  habitually  frequent  the  streets  and  other 
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public  places,  should  be  deemed  vagrants,  and  treated  as  such.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school.  In  most  of  the  States,  our 
schools  are  supported  by  direct  taxation  upon  property.  The  man  of 
wealth,  every  citizen  in  the  community,  whether  he  has  children  to 
send  to  school  or  not,  is  taxed  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  education 
of  youth;  and  if  he  complain,  he  is  told  that  the  support  of  common 
schools  is  essential  to  a  Republic,  even  for  the  better  security  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  even  of  life  itself.  He  is  compelled  to  pay  his 
money  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  has  a  right  to  demand,  in  return, 
that  every  child  in  the  community  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education. 

In  consideration  of  these  views,  your  Committee  would  recommend, 
that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  how  far  compulsory  education  by  the  State  is  desirable. 


APPENDIX  II 


READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 
BY  PROF.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
(abstract.) 

As  usually  taught,  the  study  of  Etymology  is  an  exercise  of  the 
memory  alone,  the  reasoning  powers  being  left  unemployed,  and  as  the 
chief  end  of  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think,  judge  and  act, 
every  study  which  admits  of  it,  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  develope  these  faculties. 

In  the  old  treatises  on  arithmetic,  the  answer  was  supplied  to  every 
question,  and  the  pupil  was  taught  to  work  for  this  answer,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  he  could  not  trust  his  operations  when  his  necessi¬ 
ties  required  a  knowledge  of  real  arithmetic,  or  that  which  teaches  us 
to  work  out  unknown  results.  So  in  teaching  Etymology,  the  pupil  is 
told  not  only  the  more  obscure  derivations  from  a  root,  but  even  the 
most  obvious  ones. 

Instead  of  being  taught  analytically  alone,  Etymology  should  also 
be  taught  synthetically;  and  to  do  this,  the  elements  of  speech,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  their  interchange,  should  be  carefully  studied, 
as  they  vary,  somewhat,  in  different  languages.  Without  this  know¬ 
ledge,  we  will  be  likely  to  mistake  a  derivative  form  for  a  primitive, 
and  refer  an  English  word,  to  a  German  or  Latin  one,  which  may  not 
be  as  old  as  the  English  form. 

The  relations  of  the  elements  are  given  in  most  of  the  grammars, 
but  in  general  so  incorrectly  that  they  are  of  no  use  for  etymological 
purposes.  In  fact  the  grammarians  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  analogy  and  affinity.  Thus,  N  is  merely  analogous 
to  M,  in  its  flowing  quality,  its  affinity  being  with  I!  as  that  of  N  is 
with  D.  When  the  relations  of  the  elements  are  understood  by  the 
pupils,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples,  the  teacher  may  pro- 
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ceed  to  give  them  a  root  word,  and  ask  them  to  run  it  through  its  possi¬ 
ble  changes,  reporting  the  results  they  may  meet  with. 

Let  the  word  chosen,  he  the  Latin  venenum — -poison.  Now  as  the 
Latin  V  is  the  English  w,  and  E  has  its  power  in  vein,  the  first  syllable 
(equivalent  to)  wane,  may  become  bane,  as  William  becomes  Bill, 
when  shortened.  But  the  English  tent  and  Danish  telt  show  that  l  and 
n  are  interchangeable,  so  that  baneful  may  become  baleful,  a  word  for 
which  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  been  assigned. 

The  lexicographers  say  that  fine  (a  mulct)  is  allied  to  finish,  because 
a  fine  finishes  a  transaction.  Yet  a  child  taught  upon  phonetic  prin¬ 
ciples,  who  knows  that  punish  is  allied  to  poena  and  pxjnio,  will  refer 
fine  to  the  same  class.  Webster  has  not  found  big  “in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage,”  yet  it  is  plainly  the  Latin  magnus  and  Greek  megas  and 
pachys. 

To  succeed  in  deducing  etymologies  in  this  manner,  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  must  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  languages  used.  If 
for  example  we  turn  the  cay  of  fac-io  (to  make)  into  sh,  we  get  a  sup¬ 
posed  root  fash,  from  which  make  can  never  be  derived ;  we  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  found  under  facio,  in  those  books 
which  teach  the  pupil  to  mispronounce  Latin. 

I  have  recently  tried  this  mode  of  teaching  Etymology,  with  perfect 
success,  in  a  class  of  five  young  ladies,  each  one  of  whom  discovered 
important  etymologies  of  words,  some  of  which  the  best  lexicographers 
have  failed  to  elucidate.* 


*  An  outline  of  this  mode  is  given  in  my  Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation, 
p.  66,  where  the  word  mug  is  deduced  from  its  primitives. 


DISCUSSION 


OP 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  said  he  thought  a  chief  error  in  disci¬ 
pline,  is  omitting  to  use  the  nearer  and  more  obvious  method,  and 
resorting  to  the  ulterior.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  child’s  sense  of 
right,  threats  are  sometimes  used ;  these  threats  presuppose  and 
suggest  bad  conduct,  and  subject  the  teacher  to  an  obligation  to  carry 
out  the  promise,  when  circumstances  may  demand  a  very  different 
course.  He  would  not  say  corporeal  punishment  should  be  abolished  ; 
but  he  was  opposed  to  making  it  brutal  or  offensively  public. '  Such  a 
work  unfits  the  teacher  for  his  duties,  and  infuses  terrors  into  the 
minds  of  the  innocent  witnesses.  He  would  have  correction  private, 
mild,  calm,  appealing  to  the  conscience  rather  than  subjecting  the  mind 
and  body  to  fear.  Another  error  in  discipline,  is  the  great  multi¬ 
plicity  of  rules  adopted  in  some  schools.  The  child  who  looks  over 
this  long  list  of  rules,  thinks  he  can  do  anything  not  therein  pro¬ 
hibited.  This  leads  to  new  rules,  and  you  will  never  get  enough  to 
cover  all  points.  Teachers  should  rely  rather  upon  the  unwritten 
moral  rules  in  each  child’s  soul.  He  would  depend,  also,  upon  judi¬ 
cious  public  commendation  as  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct. 

Mr.  Hreenleaf,  of  Brooklyn,  said  the  school  was  a  Daguerreotype 
of  the  teacher ;  if  the  school  was  disorderly,  the  teacher  is  the  same. 
He  said  punctuality  was  a  most  important  element  of  good  discipline. 
He  said  that  his  friend  John  Kingsbury,  of  Providence,  had  taught 
school  for  twenty-four  years,  and  during  the  whole  period,  he  had  never 
been  behind  time  but  once,  and  that  was  to  the  amount  of  just  two 
minutes,  and  he  tells  me  to  this  day,  he  is  sorely  ashamed  of  it. 
Another  element  is  regularity.  In  some  schools,  the  first  question  in 
the  morning  was,  “Well,  what  is  to  be  done  to-day?”  This  was  a 
great  draw-back  to  discipline.  Further,  as  an  element  of  discipline, 
he  would  give  a  child  something  to  do  ;  he  never  knew  a  child  worth 
anything,  who  could  keep  still  without  something  to  do.  Again,  he 
would  impress  his  scholars  with  the  fact  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
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labor  in  after-life  ;  be  would  tell  them  that  they  must  work,  and  bow  ? 
Would  they  row  the  long-boat,  or  go  as  captain?  Would  they  be 
servants,  or  masters  ?  This  would  show  bow  necessary  good  scholar¬ 
ship  would  be.  He  would  not  separate  tbe  sexes  in  juvenile  schools; 
be  found  them  mingled  by  tbe  command  of  God,  in  families,  and  knew 
it  was  right.  When  be  first  went  to  school,  be  was  sent  to  sit  with 
girls,  by  way  of  punishment,  but  it  did  him  good.  These  were  some 
of  bis  ideas  of  good  discipline. 

Mr.  Mathew,  of  Michigan,  observed  that  Providence  has  so  wisely 
ordered  it  that  it  is  made  man’s  highest  duty,  his  highest  pleasure,  his 
highest  inclination,  all  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  teacher 
should  persuade  his  school  that  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  it  must  be 
their  highest  pleasure  to  perform.  In  the  school-room,  as  throughout 
nature,  there  should  be  no  antagonism.  Punctuality  had  been  referred 
to ;  Mr.  Mayhew  deemed  the  subject  highly  important.  He  cited  an 
instance  of  an  exemplary  young  man  who  had  been  under  his  tuition ; 
what  was  true  of  him,  was  true  of  many  others  to  whom  the  speaker’s 
mind  reverted.  The  great  thought  he  wished  to  bring  out,  was  the 
one  he  had  already  enunciated,  that  in  the  school-room  there  should  be 
no  antagonistic  elements. 

Mr.  Newbury,  of  Ohio,  said  we  had  been  exhorted  to  imitate  Dr. 
Arnold  as  a  teacher.  He  asked  whether  the  doctor  was  correct  in  using 
corporeal  punishment  for  the  moral  offences  of  swearing  and  lying. 
He  believed  this  course  would  increase  the  evil.  The  speaker  had 
pursued  a  system  of  bible  instruction  in  such  cases.  On  Monday  he 
gave  a  question  to  be  answered  the  next  Monday,  by  a  single  text  from 
the  bible.  On  one  instance,  hearing  that  a  boy  had  used  an  oath,  he 
used  the  question,  “  What  says  the  bible  of  profane  swearing  ?”  The 
effect  of  the  necessary  reading  to  answer  this  question,  he  believed, 
cured  the  boy  of  his  sin. 

Mr.  Sway,  of  Boston,  gave  a  history  of  the  contest  at  the  East,  in 
regard  to  corporeal  punishment.  He  thought  it  was  settled  that  we 
must  have  sound  discipline,  at  any  rate.  As  to  rules,  he  would  have 
but  one ;  it  should  be,  “  Do  right ;  do  as  well  as  you  can.”  This 
should  be  constantly  repeated.  He  would  have  teachers  frequently 
converse  with  their  pupils  upon  moral  questions.  He  would  have 
children  taught  kindness  of  manner,  by  the  example  of  the  teacher. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  new  school ;  he  had  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  corporeal  punishment.  He  thought  all  the  diseased  sentiment  in 
the  community,  was  the  product  of  a  lack  of  independence,  if  not  of 
honesty,  on  the  part  of  teachers  themselves.  They  did  not  begin  right. 
Stand  before  your  school  like  a  father  in  his  family,  and  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  know  that  you  are  in  earnest. 
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OF  THE 


CONSTITUTION. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 


OBJECTS. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote  intercourse  among 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  Education  throughout 
the  United  States — to  secure  the  co-operation  of  individuals,  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  improve  Education, 
and  to  give  to  such  measures  a  more  systematic  direction,  and  a  more 
powerful  impulse. 

MEMBERS. 

1.  (a)  All  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  National 
Conventions,  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1849  and 
1850,  ghall  be  entitled  to  become  members  of  this  Association  on 
subscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  paying  an  admission  fee  of  $2. 

(b)  Also,  in  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  all  delegates 
from  Colleges  or  Universities,  Incorporated  Academies,  Normal  and 
High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Associations,  established 
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to  promote  education,  provided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
he  received  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  may 
become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

Note. — Those  belonging  to  the  above  named  classes  shall  be  eligible  to  all 
offices  of  the  Society. 

3.  Distinguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  other 
countries,  may  be  elected  Corresponding  Members  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

4.  Associates  for  tJie  Year. — Any  person  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  shall,  on  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  any  office. 

5.  Life  Members. — Persons  entitled  of  right  to  be  members,  or 
elected  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  may  constitute  themselves 
Life  Members,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be 
eligible  to  all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published 
transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of  charge. 

PAYMENTS. 

1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions  free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for 
two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership.  Membership  may  be 
resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment — but  not  the  privilege  to 
receive  the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August, 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  days.  The  place  shall 
be  designated  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements 
shall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OFFICERS. 

They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  close 


*  Second  Tuesday,  by  amendment,  adopted  at  Session  of  1851. 
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of  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  hold;  with  the  exception  hereafter 
noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and  of 
those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by 
ballot,  who  must  also  have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current 
or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the 
general  business  of  the  Association  in  the  intervals  bettveen  the  annual 
meeting, s,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual  meetings.  It  shall 
nominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  balloted  for  as  members,  and  shall 
recommend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  co-operate  with 
the  officers  in  making  arrangements  for  such  meeting. 

SECTIONS. 

The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee, 
resolve  itself  into  Sections ,  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections 
to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  eleot  its  own  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  remain  in  offioe  for  one  year. 

It  may  also  have  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  own :  it  shall  discuss 
such  subjects  only  as  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Section — may 
receive  communications — recommend  subjects  to  be  investigated  and 
reported  on,  &c. 


ARCHIVES. 

There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  place  for  the 
reception  of  Documents,  Deports,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the 
Association,  which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Curator. 


*  Annually,  by  amendment  of  1851,  instead  of  “at  the  close  of  each  annual 
meeting.’-’ 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

These  shall  he  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and 
communications  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  several  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

ORGANIZING  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

It  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  business  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  Address. 
The  new  President  having  taken  his  seat,  the  Association  shall  then 
proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sections,  if  any,  into 
which  the  Standing  Committee  shall  distribute  the  members,  and  to 
designate  the  places  for  their  meeting.  The  Sections  shall  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  organize. 

An  Auditing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each 
annual  meeting,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

Alterations. — No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  and  without  one 
day’s  previous  notice. 
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PRESIDENT. 

rROP.  JOSEPH  HENRY,  Washington,  I).  C 


Recording  Secretary. 

Robert  L.  Cooke,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

P.  P.  Morris,  Philadelphia. 

Ti  ' easurer . 

John  Whitehead,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  -  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Wm.  M.  Gillespie,  -  -  -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Biddle,  .....  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  D.  Swan, . Boston. 

Wm.  Travis,  .....  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  ....  Crawfordville,  Ind. 


local  committee. 


IIon.  Wm.  F.  Johnston,  ' 
“  Charles  Shaler, 

D.  H.  Riddle,  D.  D., 

A.  W.  Black,  D.  D., 
IIomer  G.  Clark,  D.  D., 
II .  D.  Sellers,  M.  D., 
Rev.  Wm.  D.  Howard, 

“  Wm.  II.  Paddock, 

F.  R.  Brunot, 

D.  N.  White, 

L.  Harper, 

Prof.  James  Thompson, 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


ELECTED  AT  THE  SESSION  OF  1852. 


Massachusetts. 


Joshua  Bates,  Jr., 
George  B.  Emerson, 
John  D.  Philbrick, 
Wm.  D.  Ticknor, 
Wm.  J.  Whitaker, 


D.  N.  Camp,  - 

E.  B.  Huntington, 
T.  D.  P.  Stom, 

I 


C.  H.  Anthony, 

Wm.  M.  Gillespie, 
Alfred  Greenleaf,  - 
Leonard  Hazeltine, 
James  Henry, 

P.  W.  Bobertson, 
Stephen  J.  Sedgewiek, 
Wm.  Smyth, 

George  Spencer, 

Anson  J.  Upson, 

D.  T.  Yan  Norman, 
Hr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  - 
Lester  Wilcox, 


-  Boston, 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Connecticut. 


-  New  Britain. 
Waterbury. 

-  New  Britain. 


New  York. 


-  Albany. 

-  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

-  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

do 

Troy. 

-  New  York. 
Owego. 

-  Utica. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

-  New  York. 

do 

-  Brooklyn. 
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New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Wm .  Bradley,  .... 
Sidera  Chase,  ..... 
Samuel  J.  Clark,  .... 
Charles  M.  .Davis,  .... 
Martin  R.  Dennis,  .... 
Hon.  Wm  A.  Duer,  - 
Robert  Foster,  -  -  -  - 

John  Grant,  ..... 
Nathan  Hedges,  -  -  -  - 

Rev.  John  W.  Irwin,  .... 
Rev.  Wesley  Kenney,  ... 
Capt.  F.  W.  Moores,  U.  S.  N., 

Thomas  N.  Page,  .... 
Isaiah  Peckham,  -  - 

Samuel  H.  Pennington,  ... 
Benedict  Starr,  ..... 
John  Whitehead,  .... 

Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  Y.  Brown,  .... 

Alfred  Crease,  .... 

John  C.  Cresson,  .... 

S.  S.  Haldeman,  .... 
John  Joyce,  -  -  -  -  - 

James  H.  McBride,  -  -  -  - 

J.  D.  Mendenhall,  .... 
Wm.  Rnberts,  .... 

D.  W.  Warren, . 

Maryland. 


S.  L.  Sawtelle, 


John  Lynch, 
A.  S.  Welch, 


Ohio. 


Michigan. 


Newark. 

do 

do 

-  Bloomfield. 
Newark. 

-  Morristown. 
Bloomfield. 

-  Newark. 

do 

-  Morristown. 
Newark. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


-  Beaver. 
Roxborough. 

-  Philadelphia. 
Columbia. 

-  Philadelphia. 
Roxborough. 

-  Bristol. 
Philadelphia. 

do 


Frederick  city. 


-  Circleville. 


Ypsilanti. 


